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HIS Institution offers to STUDENTS OF BOTH SEXES facilities for securing | 
a thorough English, Classical, Scientific or Legal Education, not inferior to 
those furnished by the best Schools and Universities in the United States. 


It comprises the following Departments : 


L.—ACADEMIC. | 

| 

[FOR BOYS.] | 

Pror. GEO. B. STONE, Principal. | 
| 


The course of study embraces «ll common ‘ . 
English branches, and fits Students for business | Work, either as Engineers or Chemists. 
life, or for the Collegiate and Polytechnic Depart- | Courses are four in number, viz. : 


ments of the University. I. A Course in Civil Enginecring. 

ll. A Course in Mechanical Engineering. 
Til. A Course in Chemistry 

1V. A Course in Mining and Metaliurgy. 


Students not proposing to become professional 
Engineers or Chemists may, with the approval of 
the Faculty, select such studies as will constitute 
a ‘**General Course,’’ the completion of which 
will entitle the student to the degree of ‘‘B.S.’’ 

The degrees corresponding to the five Courses 
of study are: 

The Degree of ‘‘Civit ENGINEER.’’ 


IV.—POLYTECHNIC, 
Pror. C. M. WOODWARD, Deaz. 


The regular Courses of study and instruction in 
this Department extend through four years, and 
are intended to prepare students for professional 
The 


Il.—MARY INSTITUTE.. 
[FOR GIRLS.] 
Pror. C. S. PENNELL, Principal. 


To the previous thorouvh course of study in this 
Department, an Advanced Course of two years 
has been added, in which tuition is free to all 1. 


Il. The Degree of ‘‘MECHANICAL ENGINEER.” 
graduates of the Institute. Ill. The Degree of ‘‘CuEmist.’’ 
IV. The Degree of ‘*MInING ENGINEER.’’ 





V. The Degree of ‘‘BACHELOR OF SCIENCE.’’ 


V.—LAW. 
GEO. M. STEWART, Ese., Dean. 


Office—Cor. Third and Pine Sts. 


Degree of ‘‘LL.B.”’ conferred at the completion 
of the two years’ course. This Department has 
an excellent Library, to which large additions 
have recently been made. Spacious and elegant 
rooms have been set apart for its use in the new 
University building. 





III.—_COLLEGIATE, 
Pror. M. S. SNOW, Registrar. 


The degree of ‘‘B.A.’’ is conferred upon those 
students who have completed satisfactorily the 
four years’ course, 

The degree of ‘‘M.A,’’ is conferred upon grad- 
uates of three year’s standing, who present a 
satisfactory thesis on some subject of their own 
selection. 











Unfurnished Rooms on the University grounds can be obtained by Students in the 
Collegiate and Polytechnic Departments. For the Students in these Departments 
a Gymnasium, containing a Bowling-alley and the usual gymnastic equipment, has 
been erected. 


For admission, catalogues, or any further information, apply to the officers named 


above, or to 
WM.G. ELIOT, Chancellor. 


SAM’L A. GAYLORD & CO., 


BROKERS IN 


WESTERN SECURITIES, 


323 N. THIRD STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO., 





AND 
33 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
MAKE THE NEGOTIATION OF 


SCHOOL DISTRICT BONDS 


A SPECIALTY. 


School Boards contemplating the issue or sale of Bonds, can have the same negotiated upon the 


most favorabie terms. 
rmation in regard to the getting up of Bonds furnished on application. 


vi fally, j 
ory respec") SaMW’L A. GAYLORD & CO. 


P.0. Box: 1272, New Yerk. P.O. Box: 2633, St. Louis. 
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THE ST. LOUIS 


BOOK & NEWSCOMPANY | 


OULD respectfully in- | 

vite the attention of 
Book-buyers, Booksellers, 
and The Trade generally, 


| 

| | 
Paovicig¥® to their large and complete “#0p;g\00% | 
Stock, consisting in part of | 
| 

| 

! 

' 


BIBLES, 
PRAYER BOOKS, 
PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 


BACKGAMMON BOARDS. | 


CHECKERS, 
GOLD PENS, 
DOMINOES, 
BLANK BOOKS, 
SLATES, INKS, 
PENS, PENCILS, &c. 


Also, a large assortment of 


JUVENILE & TOY BOOKS, 


WRITING DESKS, 
PORTFOLIOS, 
CHESS, 


Note, Letter, Cap and Billet Papers. | 


defy competition. 


We pack and forward to all poiuts, by mail or | 
| express, the St. Louis Daily Papers, Eastern 


Papers, Magazines, and eheap periodicals, for 
most of which we are General Western Agents. 


ting their supplies from a house in St. Louis, 
which is prompt and reliable in every respect, 
saves much time. 

39 Mail orders promptly filled. 


307 North Fourth Street. 
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WATCHES 
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Year with a Reliable Time Keeper. 


THE ELGIN 


‘Illustrated Almanac for 187 


Or the Illustrated Article on 
“ANCIENT & MODERN TIME-KEEPERS,”” 
—BY— 

A. D. RICHARDSON, 

Sent FREE upon application to 


127 & 129 Lake Street, Chicago, 








Or, 


All of which we offer to the trade at prices that 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED DAILY | 


Dealers in the West need not be told, that get- | 


ST. LOUIS BOOK & NEWS CO. | 








National (Elgin) Watch Co. 


No. 1 Maiden Lane, New York. 


NEW SCHOOL BOOKS 


SWINTON'S CONDENSED. 


A COMMENSED SCHOOL HISTORY 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES: 


NONSTRUCTED for Definite Results in reci- 
NJ, tation, and containing a New Method of 
Topical Reviews Fully illustrated with Maps, 
| Portraits, and new and beautiful designs. By 
| Wau Swinton, A.M., Professor of History in the 
| University of California; author of ‘‘Campaiqns 

of thy Army of the Put ,?? **Decisive Battles 
| of the War,’’ etc. 300 pages, printed on fine 
| paper in elegant style, substantially bound, 
| Price $1.25. 

Copies furnished by mail to Teachers who may 
| wish to examine it, with a view to introduction, 
, on receipt of 75 cents. 


| SWINTON’S WORD-ANALYSIS. 

| A Word-Analysis of English derivative Words, 
with practical exercises in Spelling. Analyzing, 

| Defining, Synonyms, and the use ot words 
By Wm. Swinton, A.M , Professor of the Eng- 

lish Language, University of California, and 

author of ‘*Condensed History of the United 

States,’’ etc. 128 pages. Price for examina- 

| tion, 25 cents. 

| The prominent points of this book are: 

| 1 The clear and simple method of word-analy- 
sis and definition. 

2. The practical exercises in spelling, defining, 
and the use of words in actual composition. 

3. The adaptation of the manual, by its pro- 
gressive character, to the needs of the seve- 

, ral grades of public and private schouls. 


CATHCART’S YOUTH’S SPEAKER. 


| 

| Selections in Prose, Poet and Dialogue 

| stad «ee 8, 

| suited to the capacities of youth, and intended 

for the Exhibition-day requirements of Common 

Schools and Academies; with many new and 

original pieces. By Geo. R. Cathcart, A M. 

| 190 pages. Cloth; price for examination, 75 cty 

| The prominent points of this book are: 

1. The selections are suitable to the exhibition- 
Sch } 





| 





day requir ts of Comm and 
Academies. 

2. They are adapted to the understanding of the 
younger pupils 


| 3. As far as practicable, only pieces that are 
fresh, or that have not heretofore been used 
| in a book of this kind, are presented. 


|ROBINSON’S EXAMPLES. 
Arithmetical Examples, Mental and Written. 
With numerous Tables of Moneys, Weights, 
Measures, etc,, designed for review pho test 
exercises. By D. W. Fish, A.M. Cloth; 282 
pages. Price for examination, 75 cents. 

This work covers the whole ground of Arith- 
metic, and can be used in connection with any 
series, or other text-book on the subject. 


| TOWNSEND'S COMMERCIAL LAW. 


A Compendium of Commercial Law. Analy- 
tically and Topically arranged, with copious 
citations and legal authorities, for the use of 
Business Celleges, Universities. ete. By Calvin 
Townsend, author ‘‘ Analysis of Civil Govern- 
ment,’’ etc. 1 vol. large 8vo; over 500 pages. 
Price for examination, $5.00. 

This work will be of great value as a text- 
book in all Institutions of learning where a 
business education is a part of the course of in- 
struction. 


Single copies of any of the above, if required for 


iA 
P< » $}} | examination with a view of iniroduction, will be 
2 WATCH CO pe” 


\ | forwarded by mail on receipt of appended price. 


In addition to the foregoing, we have the ful- 
| lowing 


STANDARD PUBLICATIONS: 
Sanders’ Union Readers and Spellers. 


Vather Time throws away his Hour Glics and starts oa the New Randall’s Reading and Elocution. 


Hunt’s English Literature. 


Robinson’s Arithmetics & Higher Mathe- 
| matics. 


Kerl’s Grammars. 
| Spencerian Penmanship. 
Webster’s School Dictionaries. 


| | Bryant & Stratton’s Book-keeping. 


| Pownsend’s Civil Government. 

| Wells’ Scientific Series. 

| Gray’s Botanical Series. 

| Dana’s Geologies. Bitc,, etc., etc. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & C0,, 


PUBLISHERS, 
138 and 140 Grand Street, NEW YORK. 
xy, Missougi, Kansas and ARKANSAS, 
’ O. M. BAKER, General Agent, 
or, J. C. ELLIS, Correspondent, 
407 North Vourth Street, - - 87. LOUIS. 
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but it contains I think all, and no| men, in these three countries of ora-| by the fact that the methods used in 





more than all, that should be attend-| tors and scholars whom it would do | teaching the theory of grammar have 
ed to in every reading recitation for to report verbatim, they so frequently | little if any power to develop facility 


pupils in any grade. 

1. Class in perfect order. 

2. Class giving ent‘re attention. 

3. Vocal drill. 

4- Questions as to subject-matter 
of lesson. 

5. Open books. 

6. Pronunciation of any difficult 
words. 

7. Read. (explanations, criticisms, 
definitions). 

8. Assign next lesson and short 
talk on. ° 

g. Close books. 

10. Perfect order. 

11. Seats. 

The object of 4 is threefold :— 

(a) to secure previous study. 

(4) to see if the lesson is under- 
stood. 

(c) to create an interest in it. 

Want of success in teaching 
Reading often arises from these 
two causes: first, the pupil thinks 
that he can read his lesson well 
enough without study, and hence is 
more apt to neglect preparation in 
this than in any other lesson. The 
result is, very slow progress; the 
remedy is some work devised by the 
ingenuity of the teacher to force him 
to study it unawares. This should 
be somewhat after the style of the 
old Arabian physician who, to cure 
dyspepsia, gave his patient what he 


said were medicated balls to play | 
with. They were of considerable | 


weight, and the medicine was not 
supposed to be active till the hands 
became warm with exercise. The 
remedy was effectual. 

The second danger arises from a 
kindred belief on the teacher’s part, 
that though a recitation in Geography 
or Arithmetic demands her whole 
attention, she can have a recitation 
in Reading while doing something 
else. Thisis a fatal error, and leads 
to great waste of time and sure 
failure. 

A lesson in Reading should (al- 
most) never be immediately reassign- 
ed if not Well read. It is far better 
to assign another, and come back to 
the poor one after several days have 
elapsed. To those who recall my 
definition of what is meant by a good 
reader in the January No. of the 
Journat,the reason for this statement 


will be at once evident. 
2» e—. 


THE ART OF GRAMMAR. 


BY A. D. WILLIAMS, D.D., 

Principal of the Nebraska State Normal School. 

HE theory of grammar and the 

art of grammar are distinct and 
very different things—so distinct that 
one may have either one of them 
without the other. 

The great mass of our public 
speakers are at least respectably 
versed in the principles, the theory 
of grammar. But very few, indeed, 
of them actually speak correctly, un- 
less they have previously written 
their speeches, and deliver them me- 
moriter. A celebrated English re- 


porter, who had reported speeches of | 


and habitually violated the Jaws of | of speech, good or bad. Our colle- 
language. | ges teach the theory of Latin, Greek, 
On the other hand, it is sometimes | German or French grammar, but 
the case that those who know nothing | thereby impart no facility to speak 
of the theory of grammar, have yet | those languages. In fact, not one in 
acquired the habit of speaking with | a hundred of our college graduates 
very considerable accuracy. One of |can converse intelligibly for fifteen 
the most correct speakers to whom I | minutes in any of the languages they 
ever listened was a clergyman who | have so long studied. If they ever 
could not distinguish one part of | acquire the power to speak those 
speech from another, and had ahso- languages it is by a process and drill 
lutely no knowledge of the principles | essentially different from that em- 
of grammar. | 
haps rare; but that they exist at all | principles. 
is conclusive that the art of grammar | Speech is an art, and peculiarly an 
is separable from its theory, and may | imitative oneat that. Ifever acquired 
be acquired independently of it. And | it is first by hearing some one speak, 
whatever of accuracy of speech our | and then imitatinghim. If hespeaks 
children have before they are put to| incorrectly, the learner will learn 
the study of the principles of gram- | to speak all the same, but incorrectly. 
mar, is obviously an illustration of | One’s speech is never the result of 
the art of grammar, separable and | such methods, as are employed in 
separate from the theory of it. | teaching the principles of grammar. 
The fact really is that in nearly or | But it is always the result of imita- 
quite all cases our habits of speech tion and reiteration—of practice, 
are formed and fixed before we ac- | drill, particularly as opposed to the- 


Such cases are per-| ployed in learning their grammatical | 





quire the theory of grammar. We | 
talk as we do, correctly or incor- | 
rectly, because we learned to talk | 
thus at the outset ; and the habit thus 
formed, whether right dr wrong, is | 
seldom more than slightly modified | 
by our subsequent acquaintance with | 
the theory of grammar. The mother 
and the primary teacher have very 
much more to do with the accuracy 
or inaccuracy of our speech than the | 
advanced teachers and learned doc- | 
tors who afterwards instruct us in the | 
philosophy and laws of language.— | 
When the mother and the primary | 
teacher taught us wrongly, or, if you | 
choose so to phrase it, allowed us | 
to use bad grammar, experience and | 
observation alike show that we go on | 
using bad grammar in actual speech 
ever after, in spite of even the most | 
complete subsequent acquaintance | 
with the theory of good grammar. 
If these positions are correct—and 
who dare even to attempt to gainsay 
them ? — it follows, not only that the | 
art of grammar is separable and dis- | 
tinct from its theory, but in actual | 
practice it is acquired first, and that, if 
bad, no after study of the theory will | 
sufficiently correct it. It also follows | 
that if we are ever to have correct | 
speakers, it is not so much, if at all, 
through the study of the principles of 
language, as by an early and previous 
drill in the artof grammar. In other 
words, in our courses of study, the | 
art of grammar should precede the | 
theory of grammar. Incorrect speech, | 
and consequently bad speakers, are 
made in the nursery and the primary 
schools—and made so pertinaciously 
bad, that no after training can ade-| 
quately eradicate its badness. The | 
only adequate remedy is to be found | 
in reforming the agencies that have 
done the mischief, and using them in 
ieaching a right art of speech, or of 


the foremost orators of Great Britain, | grammar, before we attempt to in- 
Canada, and the United States, de- | struct in its theory. 


clared that he had found only three | 


These conclusions are confirmed | 


ory. And thus practice and drill 
appeal to the perceptive powers, 
while the study of the principles of 
language calls mostly fur the exercise 
of the reflective faculties. There is 
therefore just the difference between 
the methods properly to be employed 
in teaching the art and theory of 
grammar that there is between the 
methods appropriate to primary in- 
struction on the one hand, and to 
advanced teaching on the other.— 
The methods most used, if not most 


appropriate, to teaching the princi- | 


ples of language are advanced meth- 
ods. And so we again reach the 
same conclusion, that the 
grammar should precede the theory, 
and that it belongs intrinsically to 
the earliest period of education. 

It is therefore high time that the 
idea is abandoned, that the study of 


grammar, meaning the theory of 


grammar, has power to impart or 
or produce a correct use of language. 
This idea is false in principle, is 
never realized in fact, and is most 
pernicious in results. It causes us 
to lean on a broken reed, and trust 


to an incompetent and deceiving | 


guide. The theory of grammar has 
no such power. It can have none.— 
The sooner we cease thinking that it 
has, the better it will be for us. 

But, how shall this art of gram- 
mar be taught?. How can facility 
and correctness of speech be acquired ? 
Two things have already been indi- 
cated, first, that the work must begin 
in the nursery, at home, and be car- 
ried on in the primary grades of 
school ; and, second, that it must be 
done by means of primary as opposed 
to advanced methods. The mother is 
to quit using ‘ baby-talk,” and use 
only correct speech with her child— 


art of | 


A SUGGESTION 


Editor American Journal of Education. 
| TN the November number of the 

University Monthly, page 217, 
I find a very valuable article on 
physical education, in which the 
writer points out the importance of 
combining mental with physical ed- 
ucation. It is an undeniable fact 
that brainwork is dependent on the 
physical condition of the brain, and 
that, as the brain is a part of a body, 
it is therefore, the duty of directors 
or principals of schools, private, 
or public, to see that the pupil be 
not deprived of the time requisite 
for bodily exercise. This I only men- 
tion to explain the article to which I 
above referred, To guard against 
such a deprivation the writer thinks 
a reduction of study or school hours 
necessary. But I, from experience, 
can assure him, that a reduction of 
study time will merely result in an 
addition of time spent in idleness, or 
mischief, or (in the best case,) a 
game which exercises only a small 
number of muscles. Besides, idle- 
ness (comparative idleness), is not 
a real recreation for the brain, but 
acts like an opiate; it first excites 
and then benumbs. We all know 
| that students (the majority,) find it 
| very hard to study the first week fol- 
| lowing a vacation, or even a couple 
|of holidays. My suggestion is there- 
‘fore to add a gymnasium to every 
| school, and have the usual time given 
| for recess, say half an hour, filled out 
by a regular drill or gymnastics, un- 
der the directions of any of the 
teachers (for whom, by the way, 
such drills are of the same import~ 
ance as for pupils). This, my sug- 
| gestion, could be carried out with 
very littleexpense. Let the girls use 
light dumb-bells, rings and wands. 
For boys the apparatus may consist 
in a horizontal and an inclined lad- 
der, in a suspended rope, and perhaps 
in a mattrass filled with cornshucks. 
Where a separate room for that pur- 
pose cannot be afforded, the ropes 
and ladders may be located in the 
school-rooms, rather than not have 
them at all. This will be a healthy 
recess, far better for the boys than 
chewing tobacco, quarreling, trading, 
or running—where the feet only are 
exercised, a part of the body which 
is strengthened sufficiently by walk- 
ing to, and from school. Idleness is 
the parent of many vices and crimes, 
and I have no doubt that two or three 
half-hours so spent will assist pupils 
|in their mental work. It is not the 
continual brain work, but the inac- 
| tivity of the body, its unvarying posi- 
| tion—especially on school desks and 
| Seats improperly constructed, causing 














simple, indeed, and adapted to its | ieaquentty . a arane oe 
capacity, but grammatically and rhe- | Which is so detrimental to physical 
torically correct. She is toweed out | health. The only recreation the mind 
and exterminate all the wrong speech | needs, is a variation in the objects of 


it may chance to pick up elsewhere, ‘thinking. I hope you will deem these 
and to enccurage and aid it in the | : : : e 

correct expression of its ideas.— | SUEBestions of sufficient importance 
And then the primary teacher must | t give them the widest possible cir- 
take up the work and carry it on.— | culation. Respectfully yours. 

But the how must remain to be ex- | EpwarpD von ADELUNG. 
plained hereafter. CoLumsia, Tenn., Jan. 20, 1772. 
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THE STORY WELL TOLD. 


R. Samuel Bowles, the editor 
and proprietor of the Spring- 
field (Mass.) Republican, has been 
making a “winter trip West,” and 
‘“‘reports” so much, and so well, what 
he saw of our educational system, 
that we are sure our readers will 
agree with us when we say the report 
ought to have a place and record in 
the columns of the AMERICAN JouR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION. 

Mr. Bowles, after paying a hand- 
some and well-deserved compliment 
to Chicago, says: 

It seems now clear, in a large observa- 
tion, that St. Louis is to be the great city 
of the whole Mississippi valley region. 
She draws froma greater variety of re- 
sources, from even a greater extent of 
country; she is the center of more min- 
eral and more agricultural wealth; and 
she has the opportunity and is fast en- 
dowing herself with the instrumentalities 
of a vaster internal commerce, than her 
great rival. What she has lacked—the 
inward enterprise and intellectual vigor 
of the North American—is fast coming 
to her. The New England virus has now 
got a firm grip on all her expression, and 
is rapidly extending its inevitably con- 
tagious spirit of orderly, intelligent growth 
all about. Its railroad and school-house 
passion has seized not only the city but 
the state. The most careless traveler 
through and -about them sees abundant 
evidence of this. They are the two 
things, and the only two things, for 
which cities and counties are running al- 
most recklessly in debt. The county ob- 
ligations of Missouri for railroads already 
amount to the vast sum of $40,000,000, 
and are increasing, under the local ambi- 
tion for railroad accommodations and the 
greedy stimulus of railway contractors 
and railway rivalry, in almost unlimited 
degree; while a state law forbids towns 
and villages to incur debts for any other 
object than school-houses. It is not alone 
the personal elements from New England 
that are doing this, though New England 
leadership is abundant in all directions, 
but its spirit has spread even to the south- 
ern born; and among the most eager pro- 
moters of education and internal im- 
provements are now found men who 
never set foot on New England soil, and 
in whose veins flows not a drop of New 
England blood. Indeed, the intensest 
New Englander I have seen in many a 
day was a stalwart citizen of central Mis- 
souri, who was one of the pioneers in the 
anti-slavery movement of the state, but 
had never passed east beyond the Hudson 
river. 

One of the most’ interesting illustra- 
tions of this transplanted New England- 
ism, both in spirit and personality, is 
found in the history, position and pros- 
pects of 
THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF ST. LOUIS. 


This system has two features or branches 
the Washington university and the pub- 
lic school organization. The former is 
something more, and yet something less, 
perhaps, than those of us at the East, 
who have had only superficial knowledge 
of it, may have been led to suppose it. 
It is really a completely organized system 
of semi-private schools, started near 20 
years ago, when the educational facilities 
of St. Louis were very poor, and by such 
anti-slavery and liberal religious leaders 
as then had comparatively small toler- 
ance in public opinion here, and who 
naturally endowed it not only with tne 
spirit of tenacity and perseverance, but 
with great popular opprobrium, not to 
say persecution. While the plans of its 
founders were broad, they were content 
to begin small, and they have now suc- 
ceeded in building up an educational or- 
ganization quite without parallel in its 
way in any other city of America. It 
embraces all grades of schools, from the 
fsemary to the college, with scientific and 
aw departments still superadded; and 
while meeting the demand which there 
always is in every large community for 
private school instruction, in preference 
to the public schools, itis still working in 
close harmony with the latter, and oper- 
ates as a friendly stimulant and helper in 
their work and progress. The college 
department proper is not very largely at- 
tended as yet, numbering less than 40 
students. 


all grades, from primary and preparatory 
up to the college standard, holds 300 pu- 
pils; then the higher department of the 


olytechnic institute has about 25; while 
its elementary department, which is an 
evening school and conducted in direct 
connection with the public school board, 
has 166 pupils, and brings in young men 
who are mainly occupied during the day 
in mechanical or mercantile labors. 
THE LAW SCHOOL 
has about 40 students, and is peculiar in 
this respect, that its teachers are altogether 
gentlemen in active practice in St. Louis, 
while the students are mainly assistants 
in their offices, and so the theory and 
the practice of law are carried along to- 
gether most happily, and, as experience 
has proven, most successfully. In all 
these schools the university organization 
covers only boys and young men, but it 
has a girls’ department called the Mary 
institute, which is as complete in its way 
as the academic and collegiate depart- 
ments are for boys—taking the girls at 
the very beginning. and carrying them 
on to the highest branches of feminine 
education. In this department there are 
about 200 pupils; and thus we foot up a 
total of 750 pupils for all branches of 
Washington university. The Mary insti- 
tute occupies a separate building, but it 
has the advantage of the same general 
supervision, and the use, in the higher 
studies, ot the best instructors in the boys’ 
department. If any young ladies who 
have exhausted the facilities of the Mary 
institute, still want to carry their studies 
farther on, they find the higher depart- 
ment of the polytechnic institute or the 
college course fully open tothem. They 
may enter either and measure their 
strength with the young men in either 
scientific or classical studies. But the 
government of the university, while treely 
permitting this, has not consented to 
modify the course or character of instruc- 
tion in their boys’ and young men’s de- 
partments to suit eithcr the special wants 
or the special limitations of the young 
ladies. So far only a very few young 
ladies have availed themselves of the 
privilege of carrying on their studies be- 
yond the Mary institute. But if the 
Washington university has not fully 
solved the question of higher instruction 
for young ladies, or organized the instruc- 
tion of the two sexes together, it has still 
Very fairly met the matter, so far as it has 
been practically presented to it. 
THE MARY INSTITUTE 

is a separate building in the immediate 
neighborhood of the university proper, 
where other buildings are rapidly absorb- 
ing a full square in the very heart of the 
residence-portion of the city. Its friends 
look forward, however, to the removal of 
certain departments far into the suburbs, 
where greater space for recreation and air 
can be obtained. The managers of the 
university have not undertaken to provide 
dormitories for their students; they prac- 
tically let that matter settle itself, though 
taking pains to assist students from with- 
out the city in finding good homes or 
quarters. More and more, the university 
has won the respect and pride and pat- 
ronage of the people. It never was grow- 
ing faster, or exercising a broader and 
higher influence, than now. New build- 
ings and cabinets and instruments of 
instruction, as well as additional teachers, 
are constantly being added. Mr. Thomas 
Allen has just given $40,000 to establish 
a professorship in mining and metallurgy ; 
and it is apparently becoming tolerably 
discreditable for a rich citizen either to 
live or die without giving something 
handsome to this institution. Among 
its eastern patrons have been Nathaniel 
Thayer of Boston, whose gifts amount to 
$50.0c0, and Mrs. Augustus Hemenway 
of Boston. whose contribution of $25,000, 
as a memorial of her father, Mr. ‘I homas 
Tileston of New York, has been used to 
establish a professorship of political econ- 
omy. The polytechnic department bears 
the name of O'Fallon, in honor of its 
leading benefactor. and the university has 
accepted a bequest from a lady on the 
singular condition that the second Friday 
of May shall be a perpetual holiday for 





The. academic department of 


its students. The aim of the university 
is to more int:mate connection with the 
public school system of the city, and 
| while keeping up its preparatory and 
| academic departments for the satisfaction 
of those who wiil send their children to 
private schools, to conduct these in har- 
monicu~ rivalry with the public institu- 
tions, and to make the college and 
| scientific and higher schools the natural 
| outgrowth and crown of the popular sys- 
| tem, with their doors ever open, by free 
| scholarships, to every worthy and ambi- 
tious pupil of the public schools, however 
limited his or her personal means, 

| REV- DR. ELIOT, 


| who has been the Unitarian pastor here 


| for between 30 and 40 years, may be hon- 











estly called the father of Washington 
university. He is a Massachusetts man, 
brother of the late Mr. T. D. Eliot, con- 
gressman from the New Bedford district, 
and rarely endowed for such various and 
noble service as he has been rendering to 
this community now for a long generation 
of time. He is very little of a priest, but 
very much of a patriot. His parish have 
certainly flourished under his administra- 


tion; but he has done more for the com- | 


munity at large as a leader in educational 
and philanthropic enterprises, and, in- 
deed, in everything that tended honorably 
to the growth and glory of St. Louis; 
and now in the ripeness of what most 
men would call old age, he has deserted 
his religious society that he might take 
personal charge of his greater offspring, 
the university itself. Full of good sense 
and personal magnetism, rare in admin- 
istrative qualities, with enthusiasm that 
age does not abate, nor disappointment 
palsy, with a culture equa! to instruction 
in all the higher branches of learning, 
but not selfishly absorbed in its limitless 
areas, he has the highest combination of 
good qualities for the great work that he 
has done, and the still greater work he 
is doing, in this central city of the Amer- 
ican continent. Not among the least of 
his valuable gifts is that of leading men 
to give liberally to the objects of his care 
and interest. His society, though far 
from being conspicuously rich in its per- 
sonal elements, has, I believe, the rep 
utation of giving more money alike to 
denominatianal and philanthropic and 
public objects than any other religious 
society in the whole country, while it has 
come to be an admitted fact in this com- 
munity that when Dr. Eliot announces 
that he must have so much money, either 
for Washington university, or a local 
mission, it is safe for the most prudent 
banker to make discount on this security. 
Turning to 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


we find them with an organization and 
under a leadership quite as notable and 
perhaps quite as rare. Their figures, it 
is true, show that, with a larger popula- 
tion to draw from, they have a smaller 
attendance of pupils, and spend less 
money, than the public schools either of 
Chicago or Cincinnati. But we must re- 
member that those cities have been long 
under training in the common school 
system, while St. Louis has but scarcely 
emerged from the antagonistic influences 
of slavery, and her direct experience in 
the conflicts of the war, which practically 
interfered with the operations, and abso- 
lutely stopped the growth, of her schools. 
They are well launched now, however, on 
a broad, generous scheme, with a capital 
of $1,500,000 in landed property in and 
about the city, which is proving more and 
more a generous source of income; with 
$1,750,000 in value of school buildings and 
their lots, and an income from special 
school taxes of over $500,0c0a year; with 
an annual expenditure of from $600,000 
to $700,000; with 25,000 pupils in atten- 
dance, though these are less than one- 
half of the children of school age in the 
city; with a progress outwardly illustrated 
by the construction of seven first-class 
school houses, accommodating over 5000 
children, in the last two years, and with 
a superintendent and leading teachers 
that are as much the envy of other cities 
as they are the pride of this. Thus en- 
dowed, there cannot help now being a 
growth so rapid as soon to place these 
schools by. the side of those of cities 
more advanced and experienced in public 
education, and commensurate with the 
new life and ambition of St. Louis itself. 


MR. WM. T. HARRIS, 


who is the superintendent of these 
schools, is a young man under 40, from 
Rhode Island; aclear- headed, free-think- 
ing. practical, puritanic spirit, who con- 
cerns himself deep!y in the abstract ques- 
tions of Being, and has now the reputa- 
tion of knowing more about German 
metaphysics than any other American, 
and yet who gives to his practical duties 
as immediate director of this great city’s 


system of schools, the utmost of wisdom | 


and tact and enthusiasm and detailed ap- 
plication. No one can read his reports 
and his theoretical and practical treatises 
on education, its scope and limitations, 
and the forms and spirit of instruction; 
no one can see these schools and their 
growth, and feel the inspiration that sur- 
rounds them, without recognizing the 
presence of a master-mind in his pro- 
fession. Mr. Harris finds friends and 
disciples in his metaphysical studies 
among some of the more educated Ger- 
mans, as well as among the native-born 
citizens here. Their organ of ‘- Specula- 
tive Philosophy” is recognized by meta- 
physicians in other parts of the country 





and abroad, as the best, if not the only 
respectable report of American meta- 
physical thought and study. 

There are one or two features of the 
public schools under his charge that are 
worthy of note. before I dismiss this in- 
teresting theme. One is the manner in 
which they have met the special wants of 
the 


GERMAN POPULATION, 


which is no less than one-third of the 
whole. In other western cities the Ger- 
man element has been respected by purely 
German schools, in which all the instruc- 
tion is given in German. But here, the 
mistake of such exclusiveness has not 
been repeated, and in all the schools, 
from the lowest to the highest, where 
there is any considerable proportion of 
the scholars who desire instruction in 
German, that becomes at once one of the 
branches of study. English is the uni- 
versal language of the schcols, that is, 
everything is taught in it; the German 
finds its place along with arithmetic and 
history and geography; and so the chil- 
dren of German parents, as those or 
Americans as well, without neglecting 
other branches, and without, above all, 
failing in the language of their own coun- 
try, add to it all that knowledge of the 
German language which is so desirable 
on general principles, and so especially 
necessary in a community where it is so 
much used as it is here. This arrange- 
ment satisfies the German parents very 
generally, and they are becoming more 
and more the patrons and friends of the 
public schools, while experience under it 
proves that nearly one-half of all the 
pupils in the lower schools are students 
of German. There is, of course, the 
usual high school as the common super- 
structure of the public school system. in 
which both boys and girls are carried on 
to the college stendards of education. 
Besides this, there is the evening poly- 
technic school, which I have alluded to in 
connection with the Washington univer- 
sity. But at the very top of the public 
school system .s the 


NORMAL SCHOOL 


for the preparation of women teachers 
for its own wants. This school has about 
100 pupils, graduates two classes a year, 
and yet it is able to supply only about 
one-half of the teachers which the city 
requires. At its head—that is, the prin- 
cipal and her chief assistant—are two 
Massachusetts women; and no man, other 
than the general superintendents, have 
anything to do with the school. One of 
these two ladies is the niece of President 
Eliot, and the daughter of the late Mr. 
Eliot of New Bedtord, while the other 
and principal teacher is Miss Anna C. 
Brackett, from Boston, who, by her dis- 
tinguished success here, has won the first 
place in reputation among the woman 
teachers of America, and I believe re- 
ceives the highest salary ($2500) paid to 
any such person.* No other teacher here, 
man or woman, save the principal of the 
high school, who has $3000, has +o high 
a salary. Miss Brackett has been con- 
nected with the St. Louis schools now for 
nine years, is and has been one of the 
chief instrumentalities in their rapid and 
honorable growth, but is still quite a 
young lady, and may hope for still larger 
triumphs yet for both herself and her sex 
in the great educational field that is so 
much their especial province. One fea- 
ture of her school is quite impressive and 
deserves notice. Here are a hundred young 
ladies in the prime of womanhood, and not 
a silk gown ora notably t1immed overskirt 
among them all. The effect was very 
cheering to the practical mind, while they 
were certainly neat and becoming in their 
attire and presence. I asked the princi- 
pal if such costume was the rule of the 
school. ‘*Of course not,” she said, ‘* we 
have no authority on that matter, but 
whatever example and precept can do. I 
think it my duty to offer in this regard. 
These girls,” she continued, ‘ are to be the 
teachers of other girls who will naturally 
idealize them, and look up to them as 
models in dress and behavior, and it 
seems to me quite as important that they 
should be both simply and tastefully at- 
tired, as that they should be instructed in 
the branches of learning which they are 
to teach. Many a child, who has a slat- 
ternly or vulgarly dressed mother or sis- 
ters will have her notions corrected, and 
her taste in-tructed. through the daily 
appearance of an idolized teacher in 
clothes as becoming as simple, as har- 
monized in color as fitting to her « ccupa- 
tion and station in life.” ‘There is hope 
for the women of the 19th century when 
such instruction as this finds such wide 
following. 

*Miss A. E Johnson, Principal State Normal 
School, Framingham, Mass., receives $2,500.—ED. 
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-CONDUCTING RECITATIONS. 
S BY WM. F. PHELPS. 





NO. Il. 


jects of the recitation were | house, is lacking in the first element | 
discussed in the preceding paper. | of power in his great work. This is | 
These objects were stated to be: (1) |in fact, one of the true secrets of | 


To develop the power of clear and 
consecutive thought, and (2) to culti- 
vate the habit of concise and accurate 
expression. 

To think clearly and to express 
thought with ease and precision, 
imply also an increase in the attain- 
ments of the pupil. Subjects for 
study are placed before the mind as 
occasions for its activity or exercise. 
An increase of knowledge carries 
with it an increase of power. Les- 
sons are assigned which are to be 
mastered. The recitation, when per- 
fectly conducted, will determine ex- 
actly how far this mastery of subjects 
has been effected by the pupil. 
Hence it may be affirmed ; 

III. That another object of the re- 
citation is fo test the accuracy and 
extent of the atta:nments of the 
class. Each and every lesson should 
afford the proof of new conquests by 
the learner. It should demonstrate 
that some truth, unknown before, 
has been added to his mental capital, 
or that something, hitherto dimly 
seen has ripened into clear convi-c- 


tion, perfect fruition. In the absence | 


of this assured result, or at least of 
some approach to it, the recitation 
has failed in its purpose, and the 
time and labor of all concerned in 
it may be accounted a loss. Ad/ 
real progress in education must 
necessarily be slow. here is neither 
a royal road nor a railroad to the 
temple of learning. Nevertheless, 
there ought to be positive progress 
with each day, and an additional 
conquest, however small, with each 
encounter in the class-room. To 
aim at these definite and positive 
results should be the ambition of 
every teacher, and although he may 
not alwAys realize them he will ac- 





ere ee — —— ; - 
| can go beyond the text-books in his | gentle, his manners winning, his | And that for all these worlds has been 





| search after truth, and enrich the temper even, his judgment cool, and | revealed the plan of eternz.] redemp- 
| knowledge which his pupils have | his decisions prompt and just. With | tion through a crucified and risen 
acquired, by copious additions to it| such a moral frame of mind, joined | Saviour—not necessarily Jesus of 
i. Be of the more important ob-| from his own well-furnished store-| to scholarly attainments and profes- | Nazareth, though.” 


_power in teaching. It secures the 
| confidence, it arouses the interest, it 
|commands the respect and admira- 
|tion of the class. and supplies the 


gress. 
go before his pupils in the class- 
room full of his subject, all aglow 
with its spirit, ready to meet every 
difficulty, to answer every objection 
and supply every omission that may 
arise in the sharp drill that is to 
follow. : 

V. The recitation should deter- 
mine the habits of study which each 
pupil is forming, and correct what- 
ever may be faulty. in his method as 
well as eliminate the errors that are 
revealed in his knowledge of sub- 
jects. 

Man has been not inaptly denom- 
inated ** a bundle of habits.” 
cation is the development of charac- 
ter through the processes employed 
in the formation of right habits. 
Che character of an individual is the 


| If the latter be good, the former will 
be good; if bad, bad. The great 
aim of the educator, therefore, should 


most needful conditions to its pro-| 
Hence, let the teacher ever | 


Edu- 


be to form good habits, and only | 


sional skill, his influence over the | 
hearts as well as the intellects of his | 
pupils will be almost without limit, | 
gently moulding their characters to | 
| that standard of excellence which | 
| embodies all that is pure, lovely and 
| of good report. 


ee ek 


EDUCATION IN UTAH. | 


E had a pleasant call, a few 

days since, from James Mc- 

Knight, Esq., of Salt Lake City, from 

whom we have learned some things 

of special interest to our readers in 

regard to the education and religious | 
belief of the Mormons. 

We have no idea of confessing 
to have been of that number who 
would ask whether Ogden is “in 
the Territory of Salt Lake,” or of | 
becoming mute with astonishment 
at being told that the Mormons are 
earnest believers in King James’ 
translation of the Bible. We dis- 
covered, however, in our interview 
| with Mr. McKnight, a vein of prac- 
| tical interpretation to the sacred writ- | 
| ings which, in the present theoretical | 








| marvelous. | 
For example, one of our trinitarian | 
| associates asked, ‘*What are the Mor-* 


mon views of the Trinity ?” To which 


good habits. The recitation affords | Mr. M. responded that ‘*We believe | 
the best indications as to the quality | there are three distinct personages, | 
of the mental habits of the pupils. | Father, Son and Holy Ghost, of one 
The teacher should be a close obser- | mind, who constitute the Godhead, or | 
ver of these indications and should | executive department of the govern- 
strive to teach his pupils how to\ mentofthe heavens; the governmentof 
study. The education of any indi- | God on earth being an.exact pattern | 
vidual is far advanced when he has of the heavenly—three persons, of one | 
learned the best methods of using his | mind, constituting the First Presi-| 
faculties in the pursuit of knowledge, | dency: Brigham Young, Geo. A. 
and in discharging the manifold | Smith and Daniel H. Wells; this, | 
duties of his station in life. To cor-|ajso, in exact similitude to the’ 
rect errors in the method of using) church, or kingdom, organized by | 
the faculties is the surest way to pre- eae Christ, over which Peter, James | 

















complish vastly more than by ram- 
bling and discursive effort. 


vent errors in the knowledge of the | and John were Ordained to preside.” | 
subjects taught. Errors in the mas- | 


\tery of facts and- principles are the 


IV. Itis an object of the recita- | result of a wrong use of the faculties. 
tion to increase the attainments of | Therefore, let precision and accuracy 
the class, to add to the knowledge | in mental labor be the constant care 
which its members may have ac- | of those who guide and direct the 
quired in their study hours. | education of our children and youth. 

A teacher whose acquirements are | To secure these is one of the prime 
limited to the text-books he uses, | objects of the recitation. 
can never achieve real success in, Finally, any statement of the true 
conducting his recitations. “A good | theory of the recitation will be in- 
school-master,” says Guizot, “ must | complete which omits a reference to 
know much more than he is called | its moral uses. Brought into such 
upon to teach, in order that he may | intimate relations with his pupils as 
teach with intelligence and taste.” is the teacher during this vital and 
It is a question worthy of considera- , oft-recurring occasion, it would be 
tion whether the ambition and love | strange indeed, if he should omit to 


of study inspired in a class by a| make use of all his power and in- | 


scholarly, skilful and enthusiastic | fluence to develop in them everything 
teacher are not worth more to the | that is kindly and winning in manner, 
pupils than all the studying they are pure and upright in heart, lovely 
able to do. What is more contagious | and noble in life and character. 
than example? What is more glori- | And here the power of the teacher 
ous than a zod/e example as an in- must lie almost wholly in a spotless 
spiration to worthy deeds? The! example. He is the inspiring genius 
teacher who does not show that he of the occasion. His spirit must be 


Again, to the question, ‘What are , 

| the Mormon notions of God?” Mr. M. | 

| replied, ‘* We believe that He is an | 
ensample of exalted humanity, having 
once dwelt upon an earth ; that, thro’ 

, obedience to the Gospel, he became | 
possessed of eternal lives, or endless | 
increase of his posterity, like unto 

| faithful Abraham ; a graduate of the 
university celestial, and, having at- 

| tained the Master’s high degree, was 
endowed an heir of all things, with | 

| power to* organize (not create) 

| worlis from eternally-existing ele- 

| ments, and people them with his own | 

| posterity.” “We also believe that | 

| the realms of planetary systems are | 
| worlds of inconceivable variety, in | 
magnitude, physical construction,and | 
laws of motion, around which— 


* i ae 


‘On every side, 
Where hills and plains are spread, 
The various tribes of men abide, 
White, black, and copper-red : 
Arid animals and plants there be, 
Of various names and forms; 
And in the bosom of their seas 
All sorts of fishes swarm’ 





| 16 years. 
| tem of the East is becoming general ; 


Curiosity prompted the inquiry, 
*‘ From what is the word] ‘ Mormon’ 
derived?’ Mr. M. answered, “It is 
the proper name of one of the last of 
the American (Indian) propliets, and 
of Hebrew derivation, signifying 


| more good. The Mormons embrace 
in their faith all that is good and true 


in Paganism as well as in Christianity; 
in Catholic as well as in Protestant 
theology ; in Islamism and in Shaker- 
ism; in science and art; in social 
and political economy; in heaven, 
earth and hell.” 

To philologists, Mr. McKnight’s 
origin and definition of the word 
“Deseret,” (the name of the Mormon 
State, which they expect will be ad- 
mitted at the present session of Con- 
gress) will be a gem of value—it 
being the only known relic of the 
‘“‘one language” spoken before the 
confusion of Babel, and signifying 
the “honey bee.” The bee-hive, 
with the busy bees humming about 
it, is to be the suggestive coat of arms 


| of this future State. 


As a remarkable instance wherein 
science is en rapport with Mormon- 


sum total of the habits he has formed. | period, bordered somewhat upon the | ism, we were cited to the fact that 


forty years ago, “Joseph Smith 
taught that six thousand years were 
occupied in the organization of our 
earth from eternal elements, not- 
withstanding the then prevailing the- 


_ory that it was, in six days, created 


out of nothing: and Geology has 
demonstrated incontrovertibly six 
thousand-year periods.” The ‘‘crea- 
tion-out-of-nothing” doctrine the Mor- 
mons reject as a great absurdity. Mr. 
M. announced that this absurdity is 
no greater than that of a God “whose 
center is everywhere and circum- 
ference nowhere ;” or, 


* * * ‘That happy place 
Bey ond the bounds of time and space, 
The saints’ secure abode,’’ 


while the Scriptures, he claims, defin- 
itively declare that God and his Son 
Jesus shall personally reign with his 
saints ‘‘on the earth.” 

Under the inspiration of such fun- 
damental principles as these, says Mr. 
McKnight, schools, seminaries and 
universities are rising in Utah, Phe- 
nix-like, from the smouldering ruins 
of religious intolerance at Kirtland 
and Nauvoo. The first public im- 
provement in every ward, town and 
city since the settlement of Utah in 
1847, has uniformly been a school- 
house. 

Mr. McKnight informs us that 
there are now some two hundred 
school districts in the territory, with 
an aggregate of upwards of 25,000 
children between the ages of 5 and 
The common school sys- 


though until recently the schools 


| have been sustained by their respect- 
' ive patrons. 


Salt Lake City is subdivided into 
-22 school districts. Many of these 
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districts have several schools and 
academies. There is also a flourishing 
commercial college, of which Prof. 
Morgan, a graduate of Eastman, is 
Principal and proprietor. The Des- 
eret University, of which John R. 
Park, A. M., is principal, in its last 
catalogue exhibited a total of nearly 
600 students, male and female. The 
Legislative Assembly of Utah, at one | 
of its sessions, appropriated $10,000 | 
to the University. Robert L. Camp- 
bell, Esq., is Territorial Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools. 

We also class among the educa- 
tional facilities of the Territory the 
newspapers, of which we learn there 
are published in Salt Lake City four 
daily, namely, the ‘* Deseret News,” 
Hon. Geo. Q. Cannon, editor ; ‘“* Salt 
Lake Herald,” by Messrs. Caine, 
Sloan & Dunbar; “ Tribune,” by a 
mercantile company; and “Review,” 
by Messrs. Kenyon & Fenton. Be- 
sides these, from each of these offices 
is issued a weekly or semi-weekly, or 
both. From the “‘News” office is also 
issued the “ Juvenile Instructor,” a 
very handsome and valuable paper for 
the youth. From the same office is 
also issued, at such periods as occa- 
sion may require, or his benedictine 
eccentricities prompt the author, a 
very caustic little punchinello, the 
‘“‘Keepapitchinin,” by Geo. J. Tay- 
lor, Esq. At St. George, Southern 
Utah, is published by Joseph E. John- 
son, Esq., the ‘“* Utah Pomologist,” 
which, if it does not succeed, will not 
be from any lack of pluck and expe- 
rience in the frontier culture of jour- 
nalism. 

Nearly every settlement in the 
Territory is now enjoying telegraphic 
facilities, under the vigorous super- 
intendency of A. Milton, Musser, Esq. 

Salt Lake City has railroad con- 
nection with the great Union and 
Central Pacific lines, over the Utah 
Central Railroad, a thirty-six mile 
route, John Sharp, Esq., superin- 
tendent. The Utah Northern and 
Southern Railroads are being built 
to form junctions with the Northern 
and Southern Pacific trans-conti- 
nental lines. 

Mr. McKnight thinks that “ all 
who are hostile to the improvement 
of the public domain ; to the founding 
of colleges and common schools; to 
the arts of peace ; to the Bible asarule 
of faith and practice ; to the chastity 
of woman; to the multiplication of 
a virtuous posterity; to political 
fidelity ; to legitimate communica- 
tion with the heavens; to the celes- 
tial science, by which the fogs of 
superstition will be dissolved as the 
morning dews, or to the perpetuity of 
American freedom, and popular gov- 
ernment may consistently endorse 
the persecution, or the prosecution, 
of the Mormons for their religion.” 


Kinp words are the bright flowers 
of earth’s existence; use them, and 
especially around the fireside circle. 
They are jewels beyond price, and 
powerful to heal the wounded heart 
and make the weighed-down spirit 





The Revelation in Man, and the Revela- 
tion of Man. 


a 


[The following article is a con- 


| tinuation of Trentowski's *‘ Introduc- 


tion to Pedagogics,” of which two 
extracts have already been given in this 
Journal. The translation is from the 
pen of Prof. Podbielski. w. T. H.] 


AS God is not Nature, which he 

has created, so man is not the 
work which he has accomplished— 
he is not the book which he has pub- 
lished ; nevertheless, as Nature is the 
revelation of God’s thought, so the 
work, the book, is the revelation of 
man’s thought. Act in a Godly man- 
ner, then, if you do not wish to stain 
the deitv in your breast, but desire to 
manifest yourself as a deity. Before 
God attains his final end and aim he 
must act, because the resolution itself 
to attain the end is already an action. 
God, then, creating the world, acts ; 
and His action, like every other, is a 


intentions into reality; therefore, it 
is the transition of eternity into time, 
of immensity into space, of word into 
body, of the creative into the created, 
of what was once zz eterno into 
what manifests itself 2” potentia, in 
actu and in sempiterno, what mani- 
fests itself as the ante-mundane and 
the post-mundane. Such action of 
God’s is the continual rising and set- 
ting of creation on the ever new-born 
wings of Finitude, which is the 
Pheenix ; it is the traveling apothe- 
osis upon the globe. We shall find 
here an infinite number of degrees— 
an infinite number of transitions from 
step to step; here everything is end 
and aim, when viewed from the 
standpoint of the thing before created 
—it is the means, when considered in 
relation to later links in the series; 
this is the chain of existence, sus- 
pended between God and man—the 
chain which Zeus was supposed to 
let down from Olympus to the earth. 

The primitive mother, Nature, 
with the stars that glow in the skies, 
flows immediately from God’s om- 
nipotence, and is the first reverber- 
ating thunder of His creative word. 
She becomes instantly a mother, and 
brings forth inorganic Nature, and 
this brings forth the organic. All three 
are, in regard to themselves, as well 
means as end. Man _finally—this 
holy flower on the fields of all nature, 
this most vital crown of universal 
manifestation—is the seal and signa- 
ture of the created zofum, set there 
by God; the same ¢o¢um, or whole- 
ness, whether in the temporal sphere 
or in the other, being the expression 
of the eternal totality. Moreover, it 
could not be otherwise, because Na- 
ture is only God’s thought rendered 
fixed and rigid in matter, therefore 
| it is transformation without knowl- 
edge of itself—it is life without con- 
sciousness. But such a life, which 
issued from God conscious of Him- 
self, and was His breath, must have 





glad. 


continual succession of acts, changing | 


the world forthis end alone, that He 
might in His last work meet, if I may 
say so, with himself beyond himself. 
Consciousness, thinking, holiness, 
liberty, ‘spontaneity, godliness, be- 
came then the property of man ; they 
descended from heaven to earth, and 
were born in the most perfect being, 
destined to be the idol of the earth. 
By this means Nature obtained two 
consciousnesses : one in God, another 
in man; that is, in the heavenly and 
in the earthly self-hood—in eternity 
and in time. And the working of 
God became His visible wisdom, the 
science unveiled for the senses, the 
perpetual philosophy. the system of 
manifestation developing itself further 
and further continually. The begin- 
ning and the end embrace each other 
everywhere therein, and God opens 
and closes all existence wit: deity— 
with Himself in eternity, and with 
himself in time—with God's majesty 
and man’s majesty; and all that oc- | 
curs in the human world, in. the| 
world of our actions, that is divine | 
in its nature is reflected most faith- 
fully in the relation of the author and 
his books to his readers. Because 
the book is also the issue of thinking, 
of consciousness, and of free action | 
on the part of the writer, and it also | 
becomes finally the thinking, con- 
sciousness and free action of the | 
reader ; and if it be the spiritual re- | 
flection of all humanity and its time, | 
it then becomes the thinking, con-| 
sciousness and free action of God 
directing the triumphal car of history ! 
Man is the indefatigable reader 
in the book of the divine world. He 
is mistaken very often—nearly al- | 
ways, in fact—for he is not capable | 
of reading through this book at once, | 
and he must be satisfied with a very 
small page of its eternal wisdom. 
Notwithstanding that, he is the most 
perfect image of God, because he 
alone is able to read the eternally- 
living, holy scripture. God is the 
writer, nature is the book, man is the 








reader. Writer is neither book nor 
reader: God is neither nature nor 
man. But the writer writes for the 


reader—God creates for man. God 
and man possess their consciousness, 
but book and nature are their means 
of communication—the unconscious 
hieroglyphics to which wisdom is en- 
trusted. 

What issues from this philosophi- 
cal web? That here is pointed out 
to you, the road by which you have 
to proceed to your destiny. As God 
came to you, so vice versa you ought | 
to goto Him. Then whatever work | 
you finish, whatever deed you ac-/{ 
complish, remember that not only | 
your neighbor on the earth, but God | 
also is the reader of this your book. | 
As God creates the world for you, | 
so you create the world for God. 
See then through Ged; unfold deity | 








from yourself, and act™sxs deity! | 


i 


| Were not your sight the sun, how\we find it. 


| would it find the light? Had you 


your life, and that in dishonoring 
this divinity within you by an evil 
action, or word, you offend not only 
yourself, but God also! . 

Therefore the destiny of man, as 
a being is the transformation of what 
dreams in him, zz potentia, into 
conscious life, zz actz, and as one of 
the most perfect beings, being a deity 
in potentia; the developing for him- 
self the same deity zz actu. In God 
is the whole ocean of all godliness, 
but in the human deity is only one 
drop of this ocean, but this drop is 
the image of the whole. Therefore 
evety man is a different divinity, has 
a different calling, different mission 
on the earth. Although the circle 
of your calling should be the most 
limited, if you display therein your 
deity in infinite fulness, and become 
the actual image of God, you will 
fulfil your destiny. 





A TRIBUTE TO HUMBOLDT. 

|e Francis Lieber says: “If 

greatness consists partly in doing 
and producing much with means 
which, in the hands of others, would 
have been insufficient, then Hum- 
BOLDT possessed that constituent of 
greatness ; if greatness means power 
and ingeniousness to concentrate the 
gifts and talents of many upon one 
point, to inspire them with sympathy 
and enthusiasm for the same end, 
and to make them gladly contribute — 
toward it, then he was great; if it is 
gréat to see from earliest manhood 
the main end of one’s individual life, 
and steadily to pursue it to the very 
end with the highest gifts of nature, 
then he was great; if it pertains to 
greatness to soar high, indeed, in the 
one seiected sphere, but to be trivial 
or puerile in none—on the contrary, 
to retain a vivid sympathy with all 
that is noble, beautiful, true, and just, 
then he was great ; if it isa character- 
istic of greatness to be original and 
strike out new paths—indeed, even to 
prophetic anticipations—but to refuse 
the good of no antecedent, then he was 
great; if greatness requires marked 
individuality, which yet takes up all 
the main threads that give distinctness 
to the times we live in—if inventive 
and interleaguing imagination, which 
gathers what is scattered, and grandly 
simplifying and uniting the details, 
rears a temple, is a concomitant of 
greatness, his mind and soul pos- 
sessed it.” 


WHEN a man who aims to instruct 
the people stops to conciliate their 
whims or follies, and forbears to put 
his thought in the most striking form 
out of regard to expediency, some- 
how or other the ring is gone from 
his voice and the fire from his eye; 
he plunges the hot metal of his en- 
thusiasm into the cold waters of 
policy, and spoils its fine temper. 





WE recognize goodness wherever 
’Tis the same helpful in- 
ce, beautifying the meanest as 


been inflamed fin. lly with conscious- |no deity within yourself, how would | the greatest service by its manners, 
ness—become immortality—heaven | you have God in the church? Since | doing most whe: least conscious, as 
upon earth. In truth, God created | it is so, never forget to be divine in_ if it did it not. 
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CONGRESS AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
WE. have received a copy of 
House Bill, No. 1043, intro- 
duced by Hon. L. M. Perce of Missis- 
sippi, the purpose of which,as defined 
in its title, is “to establish an educa- 
tional fund, and to apply the proceeds 
of the public lands to the education 
_ of the people.” It provides that the 
net proceeds arising from the sale, 
entry, location, or other disp»sition 
of the public lands of the United 
States shall be forever appropriated 
for the maintenance of common 
schools for the free education of all 
the children in the United States. 

The money is to be apportioned to 
the several States and Territories and 
to the District of Columbia, on the 
basis of population, or to such of 
them as have engaged to provide by 
law for the free education of their 
children. 

The bill is before the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, and 
will doubtless be thoroughly can- 
vassed by them, and may be consider- 
ably modified before it becomes a 
law. But no friend of education can 
hesitate a moment as to its propriety. 
The vast domain of the American 
people has already been preyed upon 
too long, and instead of being a 
source of power is becoming one of 
weakness. All the money that might 
be derived from it for the benefit of 
public schools, is now wrung frem 
tax payers, who thus contribute to 
augment the wealth of those gigantic 
corporations, whose power is now 
the greatest danger that threatens the 
republic. 

The people ought not to endure 
this—we trust will not ; and we hope 
the day is not distant when Mr. 
Perce’s ‘Bill or some other, covering 
substantially the same ground, will 
become the law of the land. 





THE OUTLOOK. 


E are led to believe, from a 
somewhat extensive cor'res- 
pondence, that the sentiment of the | 
people of this country is very largely | 
and strongly in favor of a good, | 
practical system of public schools. | 





also. There is nothing’in this world 
of so much importance to parents as 
the proper education of their children. 
We hope there will be more frequent, 
earnest, and patient consultation on 
the part of parents, teachers, and 
school officers, in regard to the means 
and methods used for the consumma- 
tion of this great work. Let us all, 
if possible, see eye to eye in this 
matter. 

The intelligent, disciplined person 
is always, and everywhere, a strong 
and productive element in the com- 
munity ; while, on the other hand, 
the ignorant and undisciplined per- 
son is a dangerous and unproductive 
consumer, who lives off from the 
earnings and results of the intelligent 
and producing citizen. 

Thi. statement is equally true in 
its application to the people of Con- 
necticut and California, Maine and 
Missouri, and all other States alike 

The wisest and best men in our 
State Legislatures, as well as in Con- 
gress, see the truth of this and feel 
its force, and this feeling is ripening 
into action, so that those who seek 
to become representative men must 
wheel into line, or the people will in- 
vite them to take back seats. 


National Conventions, State Teach- | 


present system of selections for such 
important offices. 

Those same superintendents are, it 
is true, but little helped, if helped at 
all, by their adjunct functionaries, 
the trustees and commissioners who, 
generally speaking, are plain farmers 
or traders, whose range of education 
hardly exceeds the bounds of a com- 
mon primary school. 

It is not of such materials that 
those boards should be composed, 
however otherwise honest and well- 
meaning, for if this country is to be 
regenerated by free, public education, 
it is only through the agency of 
minds of a superior order that the 
transformation can be accomplished. 


It is for our able State Superin- 
tendent to educate our people up to 
that true point of practical wisdom 
and enlightened statesmanship which 
will raise a land so fertile in heroes 
to the highest level of intelligence, 
| patriotism, and liberality. 








IOWA. 

We observe that Iowa, which 
| liberally provides for, and cherishes 
| with a jealous care the education 
| of all the children in the State, 
is taking a step in advance of her 


ers’ Associations, and District and | former position on this question. 
County Institutes, begin to bear their | The Governor cordially unites with 
legitimate fruit. As evidence of this | the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
we present the following exceedingly | tion in urging the abolition of the 
interesting data from several of our | Sub-district system. The school dis- 


leading exchanges. 





ALABAMA. 

The Modcle Register says, ‘* We 
have before us the report of the Hon. 
Joseph Hodgson, State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, up to the 


close of the fiscal year, September | 


30th, 1871. We find it clear, lucid, 
and suggestive of many needed im- 
provements, 
usual cant of the same 
writings at the North. It speaks in 
plain, unvarnished terms of the crude 


and ill-digested code regulating, or | 


rather attempting to regulate, the 
great system of public education, 
in this State. 

An interesting view is taken of the 
prospects of the Mechanical and 
Agricultural Colleges liberally en- 
dowed by Congress, and the import- 
ance of educating young men for 
those great MAMMALS of the State as 
the French statesman, Sully, calls 


while free from the | 
class of 


The only question of difference seems | them, is eloquently advocated in a 
to be as to how to secure this with | graphic review of what the world 


|tricts should be substantially co- 
|extensive with the townships and 
corporations. The Governor also 
| coincides with the Superintendent’s 





| recommendation of the establishment 
| of a system of graded Normal Schools | 
at convenient points in the State. 





INDIANA. 

The Lafayette Fournal thinks | 
that for many years Indiana has not | 
had a Superintendent fully in sym- 
pathy with the public school system, | 
_and roughly characterizes those who 





| 


have been elected to that office as | 
“sticks.” Activity, as well as intel- | 
ligent appreciation of the require- | 
ments of the office, is needed. The | 
candidate ought to be a man whose | 
personal character and known men- | 
tal ability will have influence in in- 
ducing the legislative revision of the | 


school laws. 

The press of the State appears to | 
be earnestly discussing the advantages | 
of, and objection to, compulsory edu- | 
cation. The Jidianapolis Fournal | 
is active in advocacy of the system; | 


KANSAS. 

Computsory Epucation. — The 
Topeka Record says: We are 
informed by State Superintendent 
McCarty that he has held ten Teach- 
ers’ Institutes in as many Judicial 
Districts. On the question of com- 
pulsory education, a vote has been 
taken in each district with the fol- 
lowing result: In the rst district, 103 
for and 6 against: in the 3d 8 to 7; 
in the 4th, 38 to 5; in the 5th, a two- 
third vote; in the 6th, unanimous; 
in the 8th, 52 to 3; in the oth, one 
only against; in the roth, 65 to 2; 
in the 11th, 28 to 12; in the 12th, 19 
to o. In a county convention in 
Nemaha county a vote was taken 
and it stood 64 to 5. This shows 
that the teachers are nearly unani- 
mously for compulsory education. 
The Superintendent will recommend 
it in his report to the Legislature. 





MARYLAND. 

The National Commercial Con- 
vention, while in session in Balti- 
more, Md., among other im- 
portant measures passed the follow- 
ing resolutions, offered by Judge 
Hammond, of Georgia : 

Wuereas, There is a large por- 
tion of the people of this Government 
yet without the blessing of general 
education, and believing, as we do, 


|that the triumph of our common 


country socially, politically and reli- 
giously, can rise securely only on the 
foundation of wisdom, virtue and 
integrity ; therefore, 

Resolved, That the States and lo- 
calities in this Government which 
have not already adopted a system of 
public schools, be earnestly recom- 
mended by this convention to do so 
at once, as it is the sense of this con- 
vention, first, that it is the best possi- 
ble method of educating correctly and 


| thoroughly the masses of the people ; 
second, that it is the only system of 


education by which the elements of 
society can be so thoroughly blended 
as to give successful co-operation to 
united and physical effort ; third, that 
itis the only method by which the 
whole inasses of the people can be 
educated at an expense not exceeding 
the amount heretofore expended. in 
the education of the few. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

Of the pressing necessity and vital 
importance of a good system of pub- 
lic schools in this State, Mr. P. P. 
Bailey, the editor of the Weekly Pilot, 
speaks as follows: 

In this noble and best of all earthly 
causes are engaged men who areas good 
thinkers and are possessed of as noble 
characters as any found in the learned 
professions or the highest callings of life. 
We feel that too much cannot be said upon 





the least possible delay, the least pos- 
sible friction, and the least possible 
cost. 

What the people need, most, is in- 
formation on this whole subject. They 
desire to act intelligently, and so act 
effectively. They are willing to pay 
money, but they very naturally and 
properly want to see resu/ts. Our 
teachers need to avail themselves of 
every possible aid in order to show 
results. 


We desire to aid them in this direc- | of any such knowledge, and clearly | institutions 
tion. The people desire to do this | demonstrate how imperfect is our | ought to be so regarded. 


has gained from discoveries by men 
Started from the working classes. 

| We only regret that in this able 
document, its accomplished author 
| did not favor us with ail his views 
}on public education, with which 
we know him to be personally 
|familiar by his extensive readings 
and serious studies. 


| We regret it the more that the 1e-, 
| ports from the sever .1 County Super- | 


| intendents exhibit a deplorable lack 


tte | this subject. We realize how great is the 
and it is ably supported by several of | westh'6f lenietealng agen the public tnind 
the leading papers. | in the State of Mississippi alone the ne- 

The question of education ought cessity of keeping up a common school 
to be taken out of politics so far and | system. The Department of Education 
as fast as possible. It a matter in| in this State is second in importance to no 
which all good citizens are alike | her Dranch of the public service. A 


; | good beginning towards establishing the 
interested, whether they acknowledge system in this State has been made. In 


it or not. To refuse to provide for | many counties the work of keeping up 
_the perpetuity of free institutions by | the public schools has been energetically 
educating the rising generation to an | carried forward, and in such places it is 
understanding of their true value, is | ™°eting with entire success. In other 
| counties through the indifference or oppo- 

sition of a part of the people, the system 
languishes, but perseverance on the part 

| of the friends of education will, we hope, 


no less a crime than to attack those 
with the sword, and 
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finally crown the efforts that are being 
made for common schools in the State, 
with that measure of encouragement 
that will ere long silence opposition and 
secure support from all classes of our citi- 
zens. The subject of public education is 
deemed just now of more importance than 
ever before. The leading minds of the 
country are giving their serious attention 
to it. Prussia has a compulsory system 
which compels all children, whether their 
parents consent or not. to be educated, and 
in our own country Senator Stewart has 
proposed in the Senate of the United States 
the following amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States, providing 
that States and Territories shall maintain 
a system of free common schools. The 
amendment proposed is as follows: 


Mr. Stewart asked, and by unanimous 
consent obtained leave, to introduce a 
joint resolution (S. R. No. 3) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States; which was read twice, as 
follows : 

Be it resolved, &c., That the following 
article be submitted to the Legislatures of 
the several States, and when adopted by 
three-fourths of the States shall become 
a part of the Constitution of the United 
States, and shall be known a: article six- 
teen of amendments to said Constitution. 

ARTICLE XVI.—Sec. 1. There shall be 
maintained in each State and Territory a 
system of free common schools; but nei- 
ther the United States, nor any State, 
Territory or municipal corporation, shall 
aid in the support of any school wherein 
the peculiar tenets of any religious denom- 
ination are taught. 

Sec. 2. Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legis- 
lation. 

The joint resolution was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered 
to be printed. 


MISSOURI. 

The meeting of the State Associa- 
tion at Chillicothe, Dec. 26-29, 1871, 
was one of the largest ever held in 
Missouri. The work done compares 
favorably with that of any previous 
session, but the programme was too 
full; and, consequently, some of the 
most important subjects brought be- 
fore the Association were but mea- 
gerly discussed. This thing of crowd- 
ing a full week’s work into three 
days is becoming altogether too fash- 
ionable of late, and it is hoped that 
next year we shall have a programme 
of reasonable length. 

Most of the papers read bore evi- 
dence of careful preparation; but 
some were unreasonably long, and 
instead of occupying thirty minutes 
as was intended, consumed twice 
that time. 

Different departments of instruc- 


tion were ably discussed in several | 


essays bearing upon school work, 
which we would like to notice at 
length, if our space would permit. 
Among those of special interest 
relatiig to the general educational 
work were the following: Normal 
Schools, by S. H. White, Principal 
of Normal School, Peoria, Ill. ; Phil- 
osophy of Education, by J. Bald- 
win, Principal State Normal School, 
Kirksville ; and Relations of the State 
University to Public Schools, by 
Daniel Read, LL. D., Columbia. 
Mr. White took strong grounds in 
favor of a Graded System of Normal 
Schools, and the arguments presented 


Mr. Baldwin’s paper was espe- 
cially interesting to those who have 
tried the experiment of sifting the 
real Philosophy of Education from 
the voluminous writing upon that 
subject. This sifting process is little 
less than the work of a lifetime, and 
the man who will go over the whole 
ground, separate the pure gold from 
the dross, and give us the result of 
his labors in compact, methodical 
form, will be one of the greatest 
benefactors of his race. 

In accordance with the views ex- 
pressed by Dr. Read, a committee 
was ajpointed to consider ‘the 
methods of establishing intimate re- 
lations between the Public Schools 
and the higher institutions of the 
State, and to suggest appropriate 
legislation and other appropriate 
means.” 

Orricers.—President, George P. 
Beard, Warrensburg; Rec. Sect., 
Richard C. Norton, Trenton; Asst. 
Sec., D. L. Morrison. Cape Girar- 
deau ; Corresponding Sect., Miss S. 
A. Hill, [Iannibal; Vice Prests., rst 
Dist., Prof. H. Pomeroy, St. Louis; 
2d Dist., Jas. M. Loring, St. Louis ; 
3d Dist., Forest Shepherd, Potosi; 
4th Dist., B. S. Newland, Spring- 
field; 5th Dist., Miss L. J. Maltby, 
Warrensburg; 6th Dist., Mrs. L. B. 
Worley, Carrolton; 7th Dist., C. B. 
Neely, Esq., St. Joseph; 8th Dist., 
Prof. J. Baldwin, Kirksville; 9th 
Dist., Mr. G. H. Laughlin, New 
London. ScriBeE. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

The laying of the corner-stone of 
the Tileston Normal School, at Wil- 
mington in this state, has aroused a 
new interest in the cause of popular 
education. The funds used for the 
erection of the building were given by 
Mrs. Augustus Hemingway of Bos- 
ton. The stone bore an inscription 
to the effect that ‘* This house is inim- 
ical to ignorance end superstition ;” 
and among the articles deposited be- 
neath it was the flag of the United 
States. Hon. A. M. Waddell, the 
orator of the occasion, delivered an 
address, in which he said he would, 
that hereafter all intercourse between 
the two cities might consist in the 
mutual interchange of charity, in 
thought, word and deed. There is 
no surer instrumentality by which 
this desirable consummation can be 
reached than the cultivation of a 
soirit of justice and good will by each. 
| With this spirit animating the peo- 
ple of all parts of our country, the 
| perpetuity of our free institutions will 
| be secured; without it they cannot 
exist. The forms may remain, but, 
| as in the case of a broken musical in- 
'strument, the invisible soul of the 
harmony which breathed through 
| them will be gone forever. 


| The Newbern Republican devotes 


{two columns of a recent issue to an 





showed his convictions to be the re-| argument in favor of the proposed 


sult of careful investigation. He has 
had experience in the Normal School 


work in Illinois, and his views are 


well worthy the attention of educators. 


| sixteenth Constitutional amendment, 
| providing that free common schools 
| 


and Territory. It is not surprising 


that, in view of the great expense and 
difficulty of organizing public schools 
in some of the Southern States, men 
who are ardently in favor of them 
should earnestly desire Congressional 
interference in their behalf. 

At a meeting of the trustees of 
Newbern Academy, Professor Neal 
was re-elected Principal, and Miss 
Brookfield and Mrs. Stanly assist- 
ants, and provision was made to se- 
cure a male assistant teacher. Messrs. 
Lehman, Nelson and West were ap- 
pointed a committee to act with the 
principal in grading the school, and 
to prepare rules for its government, 
especially in reference to attendance. 
A committee of five, consisting of 
Messrs. E. R. Stanly, R. C. Kehoe, 
G. W. Neal, Nat. H. Street and Wm. 
Hollister, was appointed to raise 
funds to build an addition to the 
Academy building to meet the press- 
ing wants of the school for the ensu- 
ing year. 


OREGON TERRITORY. 

A correspondent of the Bedrock 
Democrat, published at Baker City, 
says: ‘*We certainly ought to be 
proud of our schools in eastern Ore- 
gon. They are all under efficient 
teachers. Nothing will more pro- 
mote the interests of our country than 
good schools.” 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The National Normal says that 
‘‘ Superintendent McGee, of Centre 
county, Pennsylvania, labored three 
hundred and four days in the dis- 
charge of official duties in the course 
of the past year. He held thirty 
public examinations, made two hun- 
dred and ninety-two official visits, 
taught ten weeks in the county Nor- 
mal School, held a county Institute 
of five days, attended twenty-nine 
educational meetings, wrote two hun- 
dred and fifty official letters, and 


miles in the discharge of these duties. 
This shows what a superintendent 
can do if he will.” 


TEXAS. 

The Marshall Weekly in a late 
issue says that the demand in Texas 
now ‘is for public free schools of 
grades to meet all the educational 
wants of the community. This is 
not the work of a day, nor of a single 
year, but the probability of its con- 
summation within a reasonable time 
amounts to a moral certainty. 

The State wants, invites, and is 
straining every nerve to obtain, gen- 
tlemen and ladies of large experience, 


public schools, and will be slow to 
procuring them. 

Nothing will tend so surely and 
permanently to reintegrate society in 


Texas and span the State with the 


of the public free school system now 





being inaugurated with fair promise 


future.” 


traveled three thousand and thirty-six 


tried skill and popularity in the | 


The following additional rules have 
been adopted by the Board of Edu- 
cation of Texas, for the government 
of Public Schools in that State : 


Rule 33.—An additional grade of 
school is hereby added to the public 
free schools in this State to be de- 
nominated the fourth class, in which 
shall be taught spelling, reading and 
writing. 

Rule 34.—Rule 18, Title IV, 
* rules for the government of public 
schools” is hereby amended to read, 
from and after November ist, 1871, 
as follows: 

‘‘A teacher shall receive a salary 
assignment for every month’s labor 
as follows : Fourth class ($35) thir- 
ty-five dollars: third class ($50) 
fifty dollars; second class ($75) 
seventy-five dollars, and first class 
(100) one hundred dollars. 

‘* The Superintendent is authorized 
in special cases to increase these sal- 
aries not to exceed the old rates of 
($75) seventy-five dollars for third 
class; ($90) ninety dollars for the 
second class, and ($110) one hundred 
and ten dollars for the first class. 


Epmunp J. Davis, Governor. 
Wm. ALEXANDER, Att’y Gen’l. 
J. C. DeGress, Sup’t Pub. Inst. 


TENNESSEE. 
The Nashville Banner says: 


The cause of education is on the rise in 
Tennessee atlast. Blount county, in East 
Tennessee, and Giles, in Middle Tennes- 
see, are moving in the matter, and Lin- 
coln has already levied 20 cents on the 
$100 for county school purposes, which 
will increase her school fund to $30.000. 
Let the work go bravely on. The State 
Teachers’ Association are arranging to 
send out an agent to canvass thé entire 
State in the cause. 








B. H. Hix1, before the Alumni of 
the University of Georgia, says: 
‘‘No civilization can be equal to the 
demands of the age, which does not 
lay its foundations in the intelligence 
of the people, and in the multiplica- 
tion and social elevation of educated 
industries.” 





o> © 


INSTITUTES. 

HE value of District, Congres- 

sional and County Teachers’ In- 
stitutes has been so conclusively dem- 
onstrated, that in some of the States 
| these associations are encouraged and 
_ sustained by liberal annual appropria- 
tion. New York expends $20,000 a 
| year for their maintenance; Maine, 
$4000; Connecticut, $3000; Massa- 
| chusetts, $3000, and Minnesota, 
/$2000. By law, warrants on the 
|county treasury, in annual sums of 
| about $200, are honored, in support 
| of Institutes, in New Jersey, Iowa, 
Michigan, Vermont, Indiana, Ar- 
| kansas, Ohio, California, and Penn- 
| sylvania. 

We hope the time is not far distant 
| when every other State will see to it 
| that the teachers are trained in these 
short term normal or training schools. 
| A well-conducted Teachers’ Institute 








dispense with their services after | amounts to a ¢raining school while 


it lasts. 

Missouri has five normal schools. 
Illinois has a normal university, with 
an endowment of $300,000. New 


rainbow of peace as the establishment York has eight normal schools, for 


the support of which $150,000 are 
appropriated annually. Massachu- 


ote be maintained in every State of brilliant success in the near | setts has four, Vermont three, and 


New Jersey and Connecticuteach one, 





to 
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ON THE KINDERGARTEN SYSTEM. 
R. Adolf Douai, the well known 
educator and writer, has 
opened a Kindergarten in Newark, 
N. J., which is connected with the 
Public Schools of that city. Dr. 
Douai’s great experience and devo- 
tion to the cause give assurance of 
success. In a private letter of his 
we find some statements of so much 
general interest that we know he 
will excuse us for publishing 
them : 

“‘T have now been teaching in 
Kindergarten for the last thirteen 
years,” says Dr. Douai, ‘and mostly 
with classes from fifty to ninety. I 
direct your attention to the latter 
fact because no one beside myself 
has ever taught such a number of 
pupils at a time in a Kindergarten, 
and consequently no one has been 
able to collect experience in regard 
to it. In Germany, as well as in 
Europe generally, the Kindergarten 
is still an aristocratic institution ; 
according to Miss ’s view, the 
system, as a rule, can be applied 
only to classes of twenty pupils or 
less. I have always tried. with a 
larger number. My present Kinder- 
garten in the Newark Green street 
school numbers seventy-six pupils, 
and it works splendidly in spite of 
the drawbacks, of which the princi- 
pal one is that we cannot get in time 
a sufficient supply of assistants to the 
Kindergarten-teacher. The follow- 
ing hints will show that it is possible 
to carry on Kindergarten on a larger 
scale. 

““The waste of material will not 
amount to more than $5 annually 
for each child. A lasting supply of 
toys (assumed to last twenty years) 
will require $7 or less for each child, 
an expense to be incurred only once. 
The annual rent will cost $10 to the 
utmost for each child; proper seats 
about $3 each, or $6 to seat two 
pupils. Counting the  teacher’s 
salary at $500, it will average $10 a 
child in classes of fifty; such a class 
of course requires one or two assist- 
ants, who do not receive any salary 
but serve for the purpose of getting a 
theoretical and practical knowledge 
of the Kindergarten system. We 
charge an annual fee of $12 for each 
child and $1 for material wasted. 
Schoolhouse and materials, are fur- 
nished from the school fund. Even 
if we should not charge any school | 
fee, we should consider the Kinder- | 
garten system a benefit, from a busi- | 
ness point of view; for it furnishes | 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 


| 
| dreary waste of pithless composition 


— on subjects that are almost invariably 
Editor American Fournal of Education: | etter handled in the newspapers, 


PROMISED you, after arriving at | and from whence indeed these indus- 

the Capital, to give you my new |trious and verbose speakers draw 
impressions of the place. It is several | most of their facts as well as inspira- 
years since you and I met here, and | tion. No! weare fallen on the days 
since I have made any prolonged | of mediocrity in parliamentary de- 
visit, and consequently what I see| bate; and if it were not tor, now 
and hear will have the charm of| and then, a bit of brilliant repartee, 
novelty, at least, if no higher in-|the whole public speaking of Con- 


terest. gress would not be worth the listen- 
The city itselfis very much changed | ing to. This is a sad confession. 
within the last decade. As magnifi-| But it is nevertheless true. The 


cent as its distances were then, it did | only consolation to be derived from 
not take us long, as you will remem- | it is, that perhaps, in the present age 
ber, to reach the outskirts, when the | of the world, such eloquence and 
streets came to a sudden termination | logic as were once heard in the Con- 
in the midst of cow-pastures and low | gress of the United States are no 
grounds overgrown with weeds and | longer needed. The people can get 
brambles. Now it isa long drive to | along without any such adventitious 
reach those remote localities, through | aids. The education of the public 
wide streets and avenues, built up | schools and of the press has taken the 
with handsome blocks of build- place of the forum and, to a great ex- 
ings, in which fiery red bricks pre- | tent,ofthe pulpit. Asthere isno longer 
dominate. Much of the marshy |a demand for great and exhaustive 
ground, too, has been filled up, and | forensic displays, the supply hag 
a system of drainage has been estab- | ceased. The talent that trained itself 
lished that will eventually convert | to intelligent discourse before large 
Washington from the dirty and of-| public audiences is now exerted in 
fensive city it was, into a healthy, | the columns of the newspaper or in 
habitable, and cleanly dwelling-|the pages of the magazine and the 
place, where, when the stranger | novel. 





comes into it, he will not involun- | 
tarily heap upon it curses such as | 
only the greatest indignation calls | 
forth, and when he leaves it, shake | 
the dust, or rather scrape the mud | 
from his feet, with a fixed determina- | 
tion never, never, to see its ugliness | 
again. Even in the filthiest quarter 
of the city the spirit of improvement 
is gradually working its way, so that 
something of elegance and refine- 
ment is to be seen, where it was for- 
merly thought they had been per- 
petually banished. 

But not to dwell on this aspect of 
the place further, let us talk of politics, 
of which, as Parson Adams: used to 
say, we all understand a little. You 
know I never was much of a hero- 
worshipper; and yet, in days of yore, I 
never came to Washington during a 
session of Congress,or of the Supreme 
Court, that I did not behold specimens 
of manhood developed mentally and | 
physically which carried me back to | 
the days when the orators of old “ ful- | 
mined over Greece,” and from the | 
rostrum and the forum not only held | 
enchanted auditors spell-bound by | 
their eloquence, but taught the after 
ages lessons of wisdom and philoso- 
phy by which the whole world pro- 
fited. 

In those days there were intellectual 








|reading of the riot act. 


As by means of our public schools 
the masses are enabled to read 
for themselves what the best think- 
ers and writers are daily pouring 
forth for their benefit, the necessity 
for oral instruction of the kind al- 
luded to seems to be almost wholly 
dispensed with. The great orator is 
no longer the prophet of the people. 
Nor does he, as in days gone by, 
command so much of their admira- 
tion. The spell of his enchant- 
ment is, in a great measure, broken. 
His influence is evanescent. Few 
persons now read the speeches of the 
greatest masters of oratory, and they 
have little or no share in molding 
public opinion. The ponderous de- 
clamation of Mr. Sumner is passed 
by unheeded, and one of the long- 
winded efforts of Garret Davis will 
clear the Senate of listeners like the 
So that, I 
repeat, the cause, after all, of the 


| great dearth of forensic power may 


be found in the fact, not that there 
do not exist men who are able to 
wield or exercise it, but that the 
public exigencies do not require it. 

Of the system of Public Schools in 
the District of Columbia, I hope to be 
able to speak in a subsequent letter. 

Yesterday I visited an assemblage 


| of a different character, and where a 





to the primary department of the | giants at Washington ; but do we see 
schools pupils so perfectly prepared, ‘them now? Let the common-places 
progressing so rapidly and uniformly, | and the reiterated trivialities, that 
that the higher grades will be finally fall from the lips of Representatives 
as well filled as the lower ones,|and Senators answer. 1 defy any 
while at present they are in many | man, now, to sit through a whole ses- 
schools almost empty in spite of the | sion of Congress and hear a first-class 
money spent to maintain them. The | argument delivered on any subject. 
Kindergarten is specially beneficial | Much less can he put his finger on a 
where there are schools with two or | single new truth enunciated by our 
more languages, as it gives to the | ablest politicians. The most elaborate 


widely different influence is felt and | 
exercised, which, on the whole, I be- 

| lieve to be more potent than a whole ! 
| Congress of debaters. It was a draw- | 
_ing-room reception of Mrs. Grant. | 
|Here people from all parts of the 
|country come together and inter- | 
change civilities; and though no sa- 

|gacious opinions are expressed or 
| long consultations held, I will ven- | 
'ture to say more public sentiment is 


either wing of the capitol. A most 
powerful counterpoise against politi- 
cal plots and machinations, are these 
grand social occasions, by the lady 
who so gracefully presides at the 
White House. The Dent family, 
as represented in the person of the 
President’s wife, is a most powerful 
auxiliary to the pretensions of her 
husband, and I believe will outweigh 
all the influence exerted against him 
by such men as Sumner, Trumbull, 
and Schurz. 

When I see more of this power 
behind the throne, even greater than 
the throne itself, I may discourse fur- 
ther upon it, for the benefit of your 


readers. Yours, Xc., W.B. 
WasurincrTon, D. C., Jan. 20, 1872. 


OUR TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 


HE applications to the editor of 

the American Fournal of Edu- 
cation for good teachers in the West 
and Southwest have become so 
numerous that we have established, 
for the benefit of all concerned, a 
“Teachers Bureau.” Those desiring 
teachers are requested to state— 


ist, Salary paid per month ; 

2d, Length of school term ; 

3d, Qualifications required. 

Teachers desiring positions will 
also state— 

1st, Their age ; 

2d, How much experience they 
have had in teaching ; 

3d, What wages they expect per 
month. 


In this way patties will be brought 
directly in contact at once, and we 
shall hope to make the Bureau, in 
the future as it has been in the past, 
of essential service to all. 

This work has already assumed 
such proportions as to consume near- 
ly the who.e time of one individual 
for several months in the year, so that 
we find ourselves obliged to charge 
a small fee, to save us from actual 
loss. From and after this issue, we 
shall charge each applicant for a 
position, and each person applying 
for a teacher, the sum of one dollar 
in advance, for inserting their ap- 
plication. We will not insure a 
position for this, but will render 
teachers desiring positions, or per- 
sons desiring teachers, all the aid 
in our power. 

TEACHERS WANTING SITUATIONS. 


No. 173. A gentleman, as princi- 
pal of some graded school; has had 
6 years experience, and holds first 
grade certificate. 

No. 174. +A graduate of Union 
College, as principal of an academy 
or graded school; has had 16 years 
| experience, 9 years in the South. 

No. 175. A lady, as teacher of 
German and music in an intermediate 
department; would prefer teaching 
music. 

No. 176. A gentleman, as princi- 
pal in a graded school; has 6 years 
experience ; would like to go west or 





| southwest. 


No. 177. A gentleman, as teacher 
of music (in all its branches), French, 
German and Italian; would like a 
position as principal of a school, or a 
professorship in some college; can 
also teach penmanship. Can give the 


pupils unfailihg security and readi- orations, read from pages of written or | manufactured, either for good or ill, | best of references, and commence 


ness in their use.” Sip. 


| printed sheets, seem to me to be a/ than takes flight, now-a-days, from | July 1st, 1872. 
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HOW MUCH MONEY IS REQUIRED ? , 


é pers amount of money required by directors to discharge the present 
indebtedness of their several school districts, and the amount necessary 
to sustain a good school for the present year, ought to be definitely ascer- 
tained early enough so that a meeting could be called and the whole matter 
fully and freely discussed, previous to the time—the third Saturday in 
April—the law requires them to put in their estimates. 

In many places in Missouri, and in other States in the West and South, 
owing to the large amount of delinquent taxes, directors find themselves 
unable to pay the teachers and meet their other obligations. 

The last years taxes have just been paid, or if not are delinquent, and the 
directors know just about what extra amount over last year they ought to 
estimate for, in order to raise the sum of money they require for the coming 
year, after taking into account all expenses of collecting, abatements, delays 
and delinquencies. If the amount collected fall short of the estimate, let 
this be taken into consideration now, and make estimates enough higher to 
cover all these deficiencies. If they should happen to collect more money 
than they require, of which there is little danger, it will not be lost. 

Every necessary item should be included, but whatever else you neglect, 
do not forget to make @ /iberal estimate for teachers’ salaries. If you 
wish to secure good teachers, you must pay them liberally and punctually. 
Their salariee should be paid promptly at the end of each month. 

The law is specific and plain in regard to the duties of school directors. 
On this point Sec. 14 says: 

It shall be the duty of the directors in each sub-district, on or before the third 
Saturday. in April of each year, to forward to the township clerk an estimate of 
the amount of funds necessary to sustainthe schools in their respective districts for 
a period of not less than four or not more than six months, and to discharge any 
indebtedness caused by insufficiency of previous estimates; in such estimates 
stating clearly the amount deemed requisite for each and every item of expense, 
and in case the directors in any sub-district shall fail to take and return the enumera- 
tion aforesaid and the estimate required by this section, it shall be the duty of the 
township clerk to employ a competent person to take such enumeration and make 


such estimate, and to allow such person a reasonable compensation for his services 
out of the funds of the sub-district. 


The following is also the form prescribed by law for the 
“ESTIMATE OF SCHOOL EXPENSES.” 


, township clerk of township No. ——, range No. 
» State of Missouri: 





To 
of 


The following is an estimate of the expenses for the support of the public 
school in sub-district No. , in said township during the present school 
year: 





» county 














Dollars, 





To discharge indebtedness (if any) of subdistricts ........... anagitee 


PI PUNE OF OURONE RONDE EON 5... 006itss 5 oicccscccescveccescc|eesdecsvesscosesfrecer ss sasceesee 


Oe Meee OF PORN Hames BAF OU HONOR, ......5.00.5500ccee: coseees foconstcacececcccfesesceccecccsece 


ee OUR MIN och sees canss osc sede oacscdsceeheeaseee ude es SOdah ess. csceces cases 


For repairs on school house and premises...............0..00-0cceceees 


For purchase of school furniture. ............ 


For tuel, etc 


eee USOSSSOOCCCOSSSCOS CSCC eee eer eee ee ee Tee eee ee ee eee rer To eee eer ee ee ee sey 


For the purchase of apparatus, etc...... oOo eneee eoccreressccccccccesces 


MINNIS 555s aa Giabinles- deen avescabehe was cdcGabes ma hind 0 os80e sSVATRMOs ae ibearesuven 
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NN ION i kes area CCR U RT TEED teres Ree secKiceasesnees 





Lecesateswens a, ea ey 





We do hereby certify that the foregoing is a correct estimate of expenses 
for the support of the public school in subdistrict No. » township No. 
——. county of , and State of Missouri. 


Dated this ore 











» day of 





——————- 


b 


. Directors. 


’ 





| Place’s hypothesis and then states 


Book ftatices, 





Tue Eartu: A descriptive history of the 
Phenomena of the Life of the Globe. 
By Elisée Reclus. Translated by the 
late B. B: Woodward, M. A., and edited 
by Henry Woodward, British Museum; 
Illustrated by 230 maps, inserted in the 
text, and 23 page maps printed in colors. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, Pub- 
lishers, 1871. For sale by St. Louis 
Book & News Co., St. Louis. 


This book of M. Reclus —a royal 
octavo of 568 pages — is divided into 
three parts: I. Treating of the earth 
as a planet; II. Of the land; III. 
The circulation of water; IV. Sub- 
terranean Forces. It is a popular 
work in its style, as most French 
works are. But it has a higher merit 
than most popular works; it states 
both sides of itstheories. It gives La 


‘‘grave objections to it;” to the 
“theory of a central fire” it adds 
the ‘facts that militate against it.” 
Besides ‘this there is a systematic 
thought in the mind of the author. 
He does not satisfy himself with 
treating of the different bodies of 
water and forms:of its existence, in 
an isolated manner ; he treats of the 
circulation of the water, commencing 
with snow-fall on mountains, tracing 
its changes into ice and the formation 
of glaciers, then to mountain floods 
and to the formation of springs; 
then to rivers and lakes and swamps. 
Thus we have a complete circle. 
The chapter on subterranean forces 
reminds one strongly of the last vol- 
ume of Humboldt’s Cosmos: indeed 
the whole arrangement of the book, 
as well as the style of the author, 
shows him to have been deeply im- 
pressed by the great German savant. 
It was the desire ** to comprehend the 
phenomena of physical objects in 
their general connection, and to rep- 
resent nature as one great whole, 
moved and animated by internal for- 
ces,” which led Humboldt to write 
his Cosmos. The abrasive forces of 
air and water tending always to carry 
all the land first to the valleys and 
finally beneath the sea—are counter- 
balanced by the reaction of the inte- 
rior or subterranean forces which 
upheave and tend to diversify the 
surface of the earth. Any one who 
studies tiie phenomena of nature as a 
whole will not be likely to fall into 
crude theories, such as represent the 
earth as arising from a gaseous con- 
dition, or as gradually slackening its 
speed preparatory to falling into the 
sun. The theories of Meyer, Joule, 


trary does not the affectionate attrac- 
tion of the tides for the moon retard 
it in its revolution? ‘The intermedi- 
ate effect of the attraction of gravita- 
tion in producing finite effects like 
friction cannot be thought as affect- 
ing the inexhaustible force of gravity 
itself. Frictioncannot react on gravity. 

An admirable feature in this book 
is the maps and colored illustrations. 
All the remarkable geographical phe- 
nomena of the world are fully dis- 
cussed in the light of the newest dis- 
coveries and the profoundest investi- 
gations of scientific men. Then by 
the engraver all is made clear by a 
bird’s eye view, or a section, or a 
map. To us dwellers on the Missis- 
sippi, the discussion of the windings 
and cuttings of rivers is perhaps the 
most interesting. He shows how rivers 
are engaged in the work of destruc- 
tion—eating away their banks—and 
how they make good their mischief 
by reconstructing land somewhere 
else—building islands and new banks 
in the process of cutting new chan- 
nels. Dwellers in the cities and 
towns along the western rivers are 
periodically alarmed at the prospect 
of being left inland by the formation 
of a new channel through the wide 
‘bottom land” extending between 
the bluffs that bound the capricious 
meanderings of the lazy currents.— 
On the occasion of a freshet the dan- 
ger becomesimminent. The laws of 
reciprocity of curves and the sert- 
ation of islands are very fully ex- 
plained and illustrated by maps and 
sections of the various prominent 
examples: (1.) A series of islands 
in the Western Scheldt; (2.) Mean- 
dering of the Meuse at Tumay ; (3.) 
Meandering of the Seine; (4.) Me. 
andering at Luzech; (5.) Middle 
course of the Mississippi; (6.) Old 
channels of the Mississippi ; (7.) Old 
Meanderings of the Rhine; (8.)— 
Channel at Vicksburg; (9. Middle 
course of the Rhine. How to correct 
the s‘ubborn waywardness of such 
rivers as the Mississippi has been 
for a long time a serious problem 
with great engineers. It is shown 
by experience that an attempt to 
deprive a river of its windings will 
not succeed. It will form new ones. 
An attempt to deprive a boy of his 
playtime succeeds about as well.— 
Set him at grievous labor with the 
| endeavor to stint his hours of play 
and he will turn his labor into play 
by trifling with it. The attempts to 





Tyndall, Adams and Delaunay, to 


the effect that the friction of the tidal | 
wave is gradually diminishing the | 


control the course of the Oise above 
Compiegne failed signally. Similar 
labors of the French Engineers en- 





Tue Report of the United States 
Commissioner of Education gives 
the following statistics: Number of 
School Districts, 119,950; number 
of teachers employed, 105,224 ; num- 
ber of pupils, 14,750,432. The 
number of colleges is 337; the 
number of theological seminaries 
28, and the number of law schools 


28. The number of agricultural 
colleges is 16; and of medical 
schools, go. 





Tue discipline of our Public 
Schools, wherein punctuality and 
regularity are enforced, and the pu- 
pils are continually taught to suppress 
mere self-will and inclination, is the 
best school of morality. Self-control 
is the basis of all moral virtues, and 


industrious and studious habits are | 


the highest qualities we can form in 
our children. Therefore we should 
see to it that our schools are properly 
supported, 


speed of the earth’s rotation, and | tirely ruined the water-courses of the 
that ultimately the earth will turn | Loire, the Garonne and other rivers 
one side constantly towards the sun, of France. But a more successful 
asthe moon behaves toward theearth, experiment was made in fixing the 
are certainly theories based on partial course of the Midouze, in the Landes : 
insights. They deal with infinite forces | the ingenious idea was adopted of 
as though they were finite. Gravity is giving to the river a series of mean- 
placed over against friction asthough ders of perfect regularity. This 
gravity could be cancelled through | deceived the river completely, and 
friction! It the moon’s revolution | it enjoys its windings without the 





|around the earth has the effect to slightest suspicion that it moves in a 
retard the motion of the earth by the | fixed and permanent channel dictated 
| agency of the tides, why, on the con-| to it by man. 
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A system of guiding banks were 
proposed by M. Edmund Laporte, 
and subsequently by M. de Vézian, 


in order to prevent the fatal interrup- | 


tion to commerce occasioned by the 
cutting of new channels during 
freshets. ‘‘Instead of rectilinear rows 
of piles constructed across the bed of 


ble in other respects. They are sur- | 
face ripples that indicate a deep-sea | 
movement in the scientific thought of 


the age. The tides of profound re- 
flection that remove the drift below 
are not to be measured by the care- 
less observer. Not a shallow rejec- 
tion of the scientific insight already 


ings. 12m0; pp, 314- Price, $1.75. Hew 


OUR CIRCULATION. 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


Durnton Aspey. A Novel. By T. A. UR friends will bs glad to know 
Trollope. Pamphlet. 175 pp. Price, | 
so cents. Harper & Brothers. that the circulation of the AMER- 


ICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is in- 
creasing faster at the present time 
than ever before. It will reach ten 
thousand by March. 


This is No. 367 of the Library of 
Select Novels. | 
Hendricks & Chittenden send us— 


Tue Wonpers oF WATER. From the | 
French of Tissaudier. Edited with nu- 














the river, embankments should be | reached, but its full acceptance, is to | 
raised, formed with a parabolic curve, | be the basis of the great eed 
against which the principal current movement inaugurated. 
might strike at all seasons, so as to | Meanwhile we observe a great | 
describe unhindered its regular series | activity among the clergy to refute | 
of serpentine curves; this is the only | and stay the skepticism that pours in 
plan for insuring the greatest possible | from all sides. The fignt seems just 
depth to the channel for navigation.” | begun. Shall the physicist prove 
But the constant variation of the man to be a brother of the worm? 
quantity of water determining the | Is man to be proved a mere organic 
level of the river causes the continual | | being, whose functions are physical 
shifting of the current of the stream, ' solely, whose “‘mind is a secretion of 
in spite of the dykes erected, and | the brain just as gall is a secretion of 
makes the problem a very compli-| the liver?’ The answer from theo- 
cated one for the engineer. |logians with one consent is No! 
Subsequent chapters treat in the | Whatever relations may, be discov- 
most entertaining of styles of the | ered between mind and matter, mind 
“periodical rising of streams, float-|is a self-determining independent 
ing of trees, ice flood in Northern | entity. Man is a responsible being, 
rivers, means of preventing floods, |@ free agent; and this he could not 
natural and artificial reservoirs, irri- | be, were he a mere product of the 
gation channels, embankments and | functions of a material organism. 
crevasses, deltas, etc.” The con-| Into this contest steps the author | 
stant reference in this book to facts| whose work we have named at the | 
in the history of the Mississippi ren- | head of this article. He aims to | 
der it of immense value to the popu- | establish, by reliable evidence, that 
lation of this valley. The solution the soul exists as an independent, | 
of the problem of inundations by the | self-acting, immortal and _ spiritual 
ancient Egyptians is told with re-| essence. To do this, he enters directly 
markable tact. It seems that the | the fields of science, and uses the | 
superfluous waters were used to ren- weapons that have assailed the very | 
der fertile large tracts of desert land, | positions he seeks to defend. He | 
now again become barren wastes. | boldly challenges Biichner, Virchow, 
Does not this convey a limit as to the | Vogt, Huxley, Tyndall, Carpenter, | | 
method by which the mountain! Herbert Spencer, Moleschott, and | 
freshets will sometime be used on| Liebig to look upon the deductions | 
our dry plains in the far west? | by which he proves his own position | 
In closing this notice we wish to | from the very facts they have been | 
call attention to the importance of| most zealous in collecting. 
reference libraries for schools. A! The book commends itself to all | 
few books like the above should be | earnest seekers for truth, and espe- | 
on the desk of every teacher in the | cially to those who are troubled with | 
country. The most important infor- | dcubt as to the immortality of the soul. | 
mation will by this means continually | 
find its way into the geography | 
lessons, and a most valuable refor- 
mation be effected in the teaching of 
this branch. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The St. Louis Book & News Co., 
at whose establishment all the new | 
books can be found as soon as pub- | 


PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SouL AND INSTINCT | lished, send ue 
’ 
as disting uished from 


Materialism. V V 
With Supplementary Woman’s WorRTH AND WoORTHLESSNESS. 


Demonstrations | The complement to ‘*A New Atmo- | 





ot the Divine Communication of the ” > Gail i . 
Narratives of Creation and the Flood. a oom Sac mee te a 
By Martyn Paine, A.M., ee “igi al 


M:D., Li..D., ae. ‘ 
«author of “The are of Medicine,” pete, 


&c. Svo, cloth, $s. ,Harpers,1872.| | The author’s story, while in pursuit | 

For sale by St. oats Book & News Co. | of “help” among the forty thousand | 

These are said to be days of the | | women out of work ia New York, | 
“March of the Intellect.” Ev ery- | will open the eyes of people whose 
body has a little smattering of the | sympathies are running to waste over | 
natural sciences. Many become so | these imaginary sufferers. Some of| 
inflated with them that they consider | the other topics discussed in this spicy | 
themselves entirely superior to the | volume are: Things Needed and} 
combined wisdom of the past. Ideas | Things Wanted, Women among the | 
that lie at the bottom of our institu- | | Prophets, Disabilities, Servile Oceu- | 
tions, and that have stood the test of | pations, Female Sagacity in Politics, | 
two milleniums are criticized and|The Necessity of Female Suffrage, | 
thrust aside with as much freedom as | Exemption or Imposition, The Atti- | 
the vagaries of yesterday. Something tude of Men, Results, etc. 
in this spirit are most of the writings | HANNau. By the Author of ‘John Hal- | 
on the subject of the *-Origin of the ag ie saa) 
Species,” ‘Spontaneous Generation,” | 310. 
the “Correlation of Forces,” &c., slap ener 


Tue Country OF THE DwarFs. 
although these works are very valua-| Du Chaillu. 


New York: Har- 


Price, $1.50. New York: Harper | 


By Paul | 
With numerous Engrav- | 


merous additions by Schele de Vere, | 


D.D., LL.D., of the University of Vir- 
ginia, author of “Studies in English,” 
‘‘Americanisms,” etc. 
illustrations. 


12mo; pp. 350.. Price, 


$1.50. New York: Chas. Scribner & Co. | 


The author treats of science, geo- 
graphy, natural history, and the 
ocean, its extent, its color, its depth, 


and its temperature; all about tides | 


and currents, the action of water on 
continents, the chemical properties of 
water, as well as its uses. 
is splendidly published, and will 
make a valuable addition to any 
library. 

Here is another similar volume, 
sent us by Soule, Thomas & Winsor, 
called— 


Hatr-Hour RECREATIONS IN POPULAR 
Scrence. No.1. Strange Discoveries | 
respecting the Aurora, and recent Solar 
Researches. By Richard A. Proctor, | 
B.A., F.R.A.S., author of ‘‘ The Sun.” 
52 cts. Boston: Lee & Shephard. 


We have also been interested and 
| profited, as all our readers will be, 
| by reading a series of popular scien- | 
| tific essays upon subjects connected | 
with every-day life, entitled— 
FIRESIDE SCIENCE. By Jas. R 

A.M., M.D., author of ‘Chemistry of | 

the Farm and the Sea,” and editor of 

‘*‘Boston Journal of Chemistry.” 

pp. 283. Price. $1.50. New York: 

Hurd & Houghton. Cambridge: River- 

side Press. 

Then we have, through the cour- | 
tesy of the same house, another of the 
“Whispering Pine Series” — 


| Tue SopHomMores OF RADCLIFFE; or, 
James Trafton and his Bosom Friends. 
By Elijah Kellogg, author of ‘‘Lion Ben 
of Elm Island,” “Charlie Bell, the Waif 
of Elm Island,” etc. Illustrated. 18mo; 
pp. 281. Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 


| And, 
| THe Younc DopGE CLuB.—AMONG THE 


BriGanps. By Prof. James De Mille, 
author of “The B. O. W. C,” “The 


Boys of Grand Pré School ” etc. Illus- 
trated. 18mo; pp. 328. Price, $1.50. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


We can scarcely hold on to these 


/books long enough to make up our 
| mind as to their 


merits, for ‘the 


boys” devour them with about the 


| same avidity they do their dinners. 


Hendricks & Chittenden also send us 


Aunt MaAnGe’s Story. Illustrated. 18mo; 
pp. 214. Price, $2.25. 
Shepard. 

J. W. McIntyre sends us— 

THE age td SToriIeEs.— AuGuSsT 
ELVIE. Jacob Abbott, 
“The Rolle Boks,” **The Juno Stories,” 
etc. 12mo; pp. 388. Price, $1.50. New 
York: Dodd & Mead. 

Tue OLp Back Room. By Jennie Harri- | 
son, author of ‘*On the Ferry-Boat,” 
etc. 12mo; pp. 392. Price, $1.50. New 
York: Dodd & Mead. 


Both of these books are beautifully 
bound, and the stories are among the 
| best of the season for juveniles. 

Another good book, for teachers 
and others who have the training of 
children, is entitled— 
| Gasreax MEASURES IN THE MANAGEMENT 

AND TRAINING OF THE YOUNG; or, 

The Principles on which a Firm yet 

Gentle Parental Authority may be 

Maintained, and the Moral and Mental 

Capacities of Children properly De- 

veloped. By Jacob Abbott, author of 

“Science for the Young,” etc. 12mo0; 


pp. 330. Price, $1.50. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 


With sixty-four | 


The book | 


- Nichols, 


I2mo; | 
| 


Boston: Lee & | 


AND | 
author of | 


Advertisers will please send in all 
| orders for mew advertisements, or for 
_ changes, by the 2oth day of the month 
| previous to publication. 
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PREMIUM CONTINUED. 


E want it distinctly understood 
that the Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary which we send for ¢welve 
subscribers to the AMERICAN JouR- 
NAL OF EpucaTIon is the largest, 
| best, and most complete edition, con- 
taining 1,840 pages and 3,000 en- 
|gravings. Price, $12,00. 
We want to put one of these Dic- 
|tionaries into every school in the 
| West and South, and shall be glad 
|to send circulars and all necessary 
| instructions as to ‘* How to Get it,” 
| Promptly. 
| “Ten Times One is Ten,” is an- 
| other offer we make for two new 
subscribers, for the cash, $3,00 in 
| advance. It is a book which it will 


| do to read and circulate. 
| ere 


| 
WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 


Editor American Fournal of Education: 

Dear Sir: Allow me to congratu- 
|late you on the growing power and 
| | prosperity of this JOURNAL, and to ex- 
press my gratification at the evidence 
I meet with of its great usefulness 
among teachers and school officers. 

Your arrangement by which any 
of our teachers, or other friends of 
education, for a club of twelve sub- 
scribers, can secure a copy of Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary, seems 
to me at once generous on your part 
and calculated to do a vast amount 
of good in the community. It will 
place this great storehouse of learn- 
ing and science within the reach of 
thousands who would otherwise be 
deprived of it. 

Respectfully yours, 
Ws. T. Harris. 


St. Lovts, Jan. 20th, 1872. 
SS ae 





| 





We have received a valuable com- 
munication from Mrs. Mary A. 
Phelps, of Springfield, Mo., on the 
subject of ‘* Industrial Schools” for 
| both sexes, in which pupils shall be 
taught the practice of industrial edu- 
cation as well as the theory of it. We 
shall hope to find room for it soon, 
though the pressure on our columns 
is very strong. 


| 
‘ 
| 
{ 


A. Mozart, whose card appears 
in this JouRNAL, we know to be one 
of the best teachers, and one of the 
best performers also, in this country. 


Our impression is, that those who 
desire to purchase anything in the 
line of miscellaneous furniture will 
find the best goods, at very low figures, 
by calling on F. J. Comstock, and we 
have always found his goods to be 
just what they were represented. 
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LEWIS & GROSHON’S 


STYLES FOR SPRING. 


GENTS’ 

DRESS HATS, 
STYLISH BUSINESS HATS, 
YOUTHS §& BOYS’ 
HATS. 

No. 211 N. Fourth St., ST. LOUIS. 


JNO. A. SMITHERS, 
UNDERTAKER, 


517 Chesnut St. 
ST. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL. 


Ld DEPARTMENT OF WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY. 


-Hon. Samuel Treat, President of Law Faculty. 

Henry Hitchcock, Esq., Provost of Law De- 
partment. 

G. M. Stewart, Esq., Dean of Law Faculty. 


PROFESSORS. 

Alexander Martin, Esq., International, Consti- 
tutional, Admiralty and Maritime Law, Jurisdic- 
tion, Practice and Proceedings in U. S. Courts. 

Henry Hitchcok, Esq. and Hon. George A. Ma- 
dill (Judge of St. Louis Cireuit Court), Law of 
Real Property. 

Hon. Samuel Reber (late Judge of the State Cir- 
cuit Court), History and Science of Law, Equity 
and Law of Successions. . 

Hon John M. Krum (late Judge of St. Louis 
Circuit Court) , Pleadings, Practice and Evidence. 

Hon. R. E. Rombauer inte Judge of St. Louis Cir- 











cuit Court), Law of Torts, Insurance Corporations, | 


Domestic Relations and Criminal Jurisprudence. 
G. M. Stewart, Esq., Law of Contracts, Com- 


mercial Law. 
LECTURERS. 


Hon. Samuel Treat, U. S. District Judge, East- 
ern District of Missouri. 

Hon Albert Todd 

Regular annual session will open Oct. 9, 1872. 
Full course two terms of six months each. Tuition, 
including use of library, $60 per term; no extra 
charges Students admitted to either class on 
examination, until January Ist, 1873. For par- 
ticulars address 

G. M. STEWART, Dean of Law Faculty, 
203 N. Third street, St. Louis, Mo. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Kirks- 
S rite: 0, ORSAY! begins Aug.29 and 
closes June 21. Students can enter at any time. 
TERMS OF ADMISsION.—To be admitted females 
roust be 15 years of age and males 16. Each must 
sign a declaration of intention to teach in the 
public schools of Missouri, and pass an examina- 
tion such as is required for a second grade county 
certificate. EXPENSES — Zuition is free. Anin- 
c dental fee of $5 a term is charged. Board, 
including rooms, light, fuel, is $3.50 per week. 
Self-boarding costs about half as much, For 

catalogue, containing full particulars, address 

J. BALDWIN, Principal 
Kirksville, Mo. 


HENDRICKS & CHITTENDEN, 


DEALERS IN 


BOOKS and STATIONERY, 


No. 204 N. Firtu StrEEt, 


Bet. Pine and Olive, 8T. LOUIS, MO. 


Publishers of VICKROY’S GRAMMARS, and 
HOTZE’S FIRST LESSONS IN PHYSICS. 











F. WM. RAEDER, 


Architect of Public Schools of St. Louis, 


Rooms 30 and $1, southeast corner of Fifth and | 


Olive sts. Refers to the following buildings erect- 
ed quite lately: Church of the Unity, near La- 
fayette Park; Congregational Church, at Web- 


ster Groves; New St. John Episcopal Church, | 
Verningies University Extension, | 


St. Louis; 
First Presbyterian Church, Warrensburg, Mo. 
School and Ecclesiastical Architecture made a 


8 ialty, and orders from the country promptly | 
ded to. 





A PROFESSOR OF MUSIC 
HO is considered one of the most distin- 


guished Pianists in the country, as well | 
gives also instruction on | 


as Trainer of the Voice, 
the Organ and in composition, etc., and whocan 


produce the best of testimonials in the achieved 
success With his method of sone ae . 


Professorshi 


in some Seminary or Uo ee: 
ferences 


Address <A. MOZART, 
Office Journal of Education. 


H. & L. CHASE, 


BAGS, 


ven 





Cotton and Linen Seamless, Lay on, mat j 
, 


Paper, Cotton and Jute Bags for V 
Corn, Wool, Bran, Flour, Potatoes, 
Seeds, Dried its, Salt, 
Hams, etc., etc. 


Baaoine, Twrve, anp Seconpy Hanpd Baas. 
Sacks 


printed to order. 


Wo. 17 N. Main St., St. Louis, Mo. 


| “REMINGTON’S” 


BREECH-LOADING, 
Sporting, Hunting, and Target 


RIFLES. 


AME system as the ‘‘Remington” celebrated 
Military Rifle, of which over half a million 
have been sold. 
Its Simpciciry UNnsurRpPassED! 
In RANGE, PENETRATION, AND EASE 
|} OF MANIPULATION, WITHOUT COMPARISON! 
For STRENGTH AND DURABILITY UNEQUALLED!! 
IN AcCURACY UNRIVALLED !!! 
The Sportman’s Delight! ; 
The Hunter's Favorite! The Target-Shooter’s Pride! 
ALSO, + 
REVOLVERS FOR HOUSE USE. 

In these days of thieves and burglaries, every 
householder should have a revolver tor home pro- 
tection. 

REMINGTON’S RIFLE CANE. 


Every gentleman should have one for protection 
against dogs and rowdies, and for field use. 


E. REMINGTON & SONS, 
193 Broadway, N. Y. 


| The NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER 


- Better than Ever | 


As you will find by ocnding Fifteen Cents for a 
specimen copy to Apams, BLackmEeR & LYON 
Pus. Co., Chicago. 














Rnglish Lessons for English People. 


BY FRANCIS ABBOTT, A.M., 
AND 
J. R. SEELEY, A.M., 


(Author of ‘‘ Ecce Homo.’’) 


One Volume, 16mo, Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


HIS little manual (reprinted from early sheets 

of the English edition by arrangement with 

the authors), intended not onlv fur a text-book 

in advanced schools and colleges, but for the 

general reader, will be found to be an invaluable 

assistant to those acquiring a method of speaking 

and writing the English Language correctly. 

Prof. Secley, the author of ‘‘Ecce Homo,’’ has 

the reputation of being one of the most perfect of 
English scholars. 


From the London Atheneum. 


‘*Tt is high time that Englishmen in general 
should distinctly recognize the existence and the 
usefulness of sound English scholarship. The 
contempt in which it seems to have been held, 
until within the last few years, is as marvelous as 
it as often proved disgraceful. It has long been 
almost the sole subject on which everybody has 
considered himself competent to give an opinion 
The fact that a man’s native -¥ “}* is English 
often induces him to assume that he is sure to 
know all about it; that a knowledge ot the gram- 
mar of it comes by nature; and that his opinion 





entitled to respect Yet, perhaps, there are few 
languages which are, taken as a whole, more 
complex; few that present more curious gram- 
matical or idiomatic problems (which have, as a 
rule, been wrongly explained), and which re- 
quire more patient and accurate knowledge on the 
part of the student.’’ 


Sold everywhere. Mailed postpaid by the Publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
BOSTON. 


Rev. W. R. Alger’s Writings. 
I—THE FRIENDSHIPS OF WOMEN. 


6th Edition. Price $2.00. 


| IL—THE GENIUS OF SOLITUDE. 
| 5th Edition. Price $1 50. 


| II.—THE POETRY OF THE ORIENT. 
| 3d Edition. Price $1.75. 











| IV—The DOCTRINE of a FUTURE LIFE 
5th Edition. Price $3.50. 





| V.—PRAYERS FOR A LEGISLATURE. 
| 2d Edition. Price $1 50. 


| Sold everywhere. Mailed postpaid by the Publishers, | 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
BOSTON. 





‘CORPORATION, NOTARY & LODGE 
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AT 


P. KENNEDY’S, | Ticket osice no. 117 N. Fourth Street, 


Wedding Card Engraver, 
-818% North Fourth Street, ST. LOUIS. 





as to what is ‘right’ is, as a matter of course, 


CHICAGO anaine EAST 


ILLINOIS CENTR’L RAILROAD 


NO CHANGE OF CARS TO CHICAGO. 
Omunibuses leave the Ticket Office for— 
Leave Arrive 
Chicago Day Exp. (Sun. ex ) 7:45a.m. 11:15p.m | 
Chicago Night Ex. (Sat. ex.)..6:15a.m. 7.00a.m 


ST. LOUIS and CAIRO 
SEXIORT LINE. 


32 Mites Savep Goinc Soutu! 
This is the shortest and quickest route to 
|A&AEi FPOINTs SOUTH. 
Omnibuses leave the Ticket Office for— 
Leave Arri 


ive 
Lightning Line (Sun.ex.)..8:00a.m. 9:40 p.m. 
Night Express, daily ...... 8:20p.m. 7:00 a.m 


ST. LOUIS and DUBUQUE. 


Omnibuses leave the Ticket Office for— 
Teave Arrive 
Dubuque Exp. (Sun. ex )....7:45a m. 11:15p.m 
Dubuque Night Ex. (Sat.ex )6:15p.m. 7.00a.m 
This is the direct route to the North and North- 


west. 
LF"Palace Sleeping Cars on all night trains. 
Ticket Office 102 North Fourth Street, St. Louis. 
W. H. STENNETT, Gen’! Agent. 





THE GREAT SOUTH ROUTE. 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain 


AND 


SOUTHERN RAILROAD. 
All Rail, No River Risks, No Delays. 


Change of Time—Winter Schedule. 


OUTH Outward-bound Trains leave Plum St. 
Station as follows: 
— Southern Mail daily (except Sundays) at 
:10 a.m. 

New Orleans, Mobile and Nashville Express daily 
—with Palace Sleeping Car attached—38:20 p.m. 
Both the above connect with the Mobile & Ohio 

and the Nashville and Northwestern trains at 

Columbus, Ky. 

Potosi Accommodation (Sundays excepted) at 


4:30 p.m. 

Carondelet Accommodation Trains (except Sun- 
days) leave as follows: 5:55 a.m.; 7:30 a.m.; 
8:55 a.m.; 9:40 a.m.; 12:10 p.m.; 2:25 p.m.; 6: 
p.m.; 10:45 p.m. 

Carondelet Sunday Trains leave at 7:30 a.m.; 1:00 
p.-m., and 3:15 p.m. 

Inward trains from Belmont arrive at 7:20 a.m. 
and 10:30 p.m. 

ugh Freight forwarded to and from all 


x $Thro 
points South. ‘ 
ARTHUR W. SOPER, Sup’t. 
W. BR. ALLEN, Gen’! Ticket Agent. 





TLANTIC & PACIFIC 


RAILROAD. 
Now Ope 364 Miles §. W. from St. Louis, 


Through Time Table, Sept. 24, 1871, 


No. 1. No. 3. 
Leave St. Louis .... 8:00a.m. 6:30pm. 
pS Seer 1:43p.m. 12:19 a.m. 
** Lebanon ... .....6:54 p.m. 4:13 a.m. 
* Springfield....... 8:25 p.m. 7:05 a.m. 
OF ID GE civ ccccctcdcceenes 10:05 a.m. 
he eee 10:47 a.m 
ae (;é‘“(ité‘R NS 11:08 a.m. 
a Ul (aitéC(téC OE 11:52 p.m. 
00 TF vceace jevvskuetmedaats 2:00 p.m. 
CONNECTIONS : 


At Granby with Stages for Carthage; at Neosho 
With stages fur Fayetteville, Bentonville and Ft 
Smith; at Vinita with Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Railroad, making this the shortest and quickest 
route to Fort Gibson, Sherman, Preston, Fort 
Arbuckle, Fort Sill, Fort Smith, and all points 
in the Indian Territory and Texas, Sleeping Car 
on ‘‘No. 3.’ 

For rates on freight or information apply to 
General Offices, corner of Sixth and Walnut sts., 
or at Freight Depot, cor. Seventh and Cerre sts. 

wg?Through Tickets for sale at 115 N. Fourth 
street, and at Depot corner Seventh and Poplar. 

A. A. TALMAGE, Gen’ Sup’t. 
£. A. FORD, Gen’l Pass’r Agent. 


MIssOoOuRt.I 


PACIFIC 


RAILROAD. 


TIME TABLE, SEPT. 24, 1871. 
N 


0. i. No. 3. 





Leave St. Louis... 8:25 AM. 5:10 PM 
Ar. Sedalia....... 6:45 PM 2:15 AM 
Fort Scott. ... 4:15 AM 8:45 AM 

‘6 Kansas City.10:25 PM 6:°0 AM 


“ Leavenw’th..12:05 AM 8:25 AM 
** Atchison...... 1:40 AM 9:20 AM 
66 St. Joseph.... 3:15 AM 10:50 AM 
** Omaha........ 9:30 AM 5:00 PME 
“ Lawrence.... 1:00AM 11:15 AM 
© Topeka ...... . 2:30AM 1:20 PM 
‘¢ Brookville... 9:30AM 9:00 PM 
** Sheridan..... 7:30 PM 3 ‘ 


ee 
. 


Denver. ci; | is 


NO CHANGE OF CAR 


Or transfer of any kind between St. Louis and 
Kansas City, Leavenworth, State Line, Atchison 
and Fort Scott. Sleeping Cars run through on 
‘*No. 3’? which runs daily. ‘‘No. 1’’ runs daily 
except Sundays. 

THROUGH TICKETS FOR SALE 
And reliable information cheerfully given at 115 
North Fourth street, and at Depot, cor. Seventh 
and Poplar streets, St. Louis. 


E. A. FORD, A. A. TALMAGE, 
Gen. Passenger Agt. Gen. Supt. 


(CHICAGO, ALTON 


AND 











ST. LOUIS R. R. 


cars, 
Joliet, and the only 
PALACE SLEEPING CUACHES and CELE- 
| BRATED DINING CARS, on borrd of which all 
the luxuries of the season can be obtained, while 
traveling at the rate of thirty miles an hour. 
Omnibuses leave the Ticket Uffice, Fourth and 
Pine, crossing ut Carr street, as follows: 
Morning payee (Sunday excepted) ....7:15 a.m 
Quincy, Burlington and Peoria Express, 


| 


without change of cars (sun. cxcepted) 7:15 a.m 

| Jacksonville Mail, sy 3:30 p.m 
| Chicago Way Express = 5:05 p.m 
| Saturday Night Express to Chicago.....5:05 p.m 
p.m 


| signing Express (saturday excepted) .7 :20 
| The only line from 

| St. Louis to Quincy, Peoria and Burlington 
| WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARS. 

Fare and time to Eastern points the same as by 
other routes. The only road connecting in Union 
Depot at Chicago for Pittsburg, Harrisburg, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington. 


CORNER OF PINE. 


JAS. CHARLTON, 
Gen. Pase’r & Txt Agt. 


J.C. McMULLIN, 
Gen’!] Superintendent. 


| : | F. M. COLBURN, 
| gig - Shortest, Quickest and only Road between | 

St. Louis and Chicago without change ot | 

via Alton, gen on ye Bloomington and | 

road running PULLMAN | 


NEW SHORT LINE! 
EVANSVILLE ROUTE SOUTH, 


VIA THE 


St. Louis and Southeastern Railway. 


Only 16 Hours to Nashville and only 8 
Hours to Evansville. 

REE Passenger Trains daily to Evansville 
Nashville, Cairo, and all points South and 
Southeast, equipped with elegant Day Cars, Air 
Brakes and Patent Couplers, assuring safety and 

comfort to travellers. 
Pullman.s Palace Sleeptng Coaches on 
Night Trains. 

On and after December 3d, omnibusas will 
leave Ticket Office, No. 209 North Fourth street, 
as follows: 

6:45 a.m., Mail and Express. 
1:40 p.m., Nashville Express. 
6:30 p.m., Cairo Express. 

This is the only direct route for EVANSVILLE, 
NASHVILLE, and all points in TENNESSEE, 
GEORGIA, ALABAMA, SOUTH CAROLINA 
and FLORIDA. 

Freight promptly forwarded, and through bills 
of Lading given. For further information apply 
atthe Freight Depot, corner of Carr street and 
Levee, or at General Oflice, No. 206 South 


Fourth street. 
JOHN LEE, Jr., Sup’t. 
JOHN W. MASSE, 
Gen’! Freight and Ticket Agent. 


ANDALIA 
Route East. 


INDIANAPOLIS SHORT LINE 


The Pioneer Through Line and 
Shortest Route to New York. 


FIVE TRAINS DAILY 
EAVE THE TICKET OFFICE, N. E. COR. 
Fourth and Chestnut Streets, as follows: 


7:00 a.m. (Sundays exc’d). Chicago Day Express. 
8:00 a.m. (Sundays excepted). Eastern Fast Line, 
3:35 p.m. (Sundays excepted). Accommodation, 
6:00 p.m. (Saturdays ex). Chicago N ight Express, 
6:00 p.m. (Saturdays ex). Through N. Y. Express, 


Pullman’s Palace Drawing Room and 
Sleeping Cars 

Run on this line te PHILADELPHIA, NEW 
YORK and LOUISVILLE, without change. 

Teas is the ONLY LINE RUNNING 
Cc THROUGH TO NEW YORK, via 
Pittsburg and Philadelphia. 

All trains for Chieago and Indianapolis run 
through without change of cars. All connections 


at an Berend these points are made in Union 
Depots. ‘Tickets for sale at 


‘100 NORTH FOURTH STREET, 


Corner of Chestnut, and at all offices in Hotels. 
Call for them via VANDALIA Route. 





Cc. E, FOLLETT, 
Ticket Agent. Gen’! Ticket Agent. 


J. E. SIMPSON, Gen’! Superiniendent. 


! Three important 

{ \) An al lectures by Profs. 

} Roscoe, Lockyer, 

. and Huggins. the 

distinguished English Scientists. Beautifully 

Lilustrated. Interesting to every one. Marvel- 

ously cheap; only 25 cents. For sale by all book- 

sellers, or sent postage paid on receipt of price 
by the publishers, 


CHARLES C. CHATFIELD & CO., 
. New Haven, Conn 


GENTS WAN TLED—For the following 
MAPs, Which are —s a rapid sale: 

New County Map of United States, with Census. 
New County Map of Texas and Indian Territory. 
New Sectional Map of Arkansas. 
New Sectional Map of Kansas, 
New Sectional Map of Missouri. 

Also, Charts, P ey ey Lithographs, and 
Picture Frames. Do not fail to send for Circular 
and see our terms. Address, 








E. H. ROSS, Western Map Emporium 
313 Locust st., St. Louis, e 
Liberal terms to dealers, ” Mo 
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It has been demonstrated that a person can do about TWENTY TIMES AS MUCH WORK | 
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For Circulars and prices of these things, and for %y 
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Congene; Tellurians, Orrerys, Microscopes, Book Holders, Liquid | 
Slatiny, Blackboard Rubbers, etc., 
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Western Publishing & School Furnishing Co., 
AO LSIT 


708 and 710 Chestnut St., ST. LOUIS. 


D. APPLETON & CO.’S 


STANDARD 


‘School Text-Books. 


CORNELL'S GEOGRAPHIES. 


The Best! The Cheapest! The Most Popular! 


New Primary Geography,.... .............0. $0 90 
New Intermediate Geography,.............. 1 50 
New Physical Geography,.... .......... «oe 160 


THESE GEOGRAPHIES ARE CELEBRATED 
FOR THEIR 
Philosophic Arrangement, 
Gradual Progression. 
Presentation of Useful Facts, 
Absence of Useless Matter, 
Beauty and Accuracy of Maps, 
Consistency between Maps and Text. 
Precision in Statement, 
Thoroughness and Completeness. 
Endorsed by the best Teachers in the country, and 
used in the leading cities of the Union. 


nackenboss’ Arithmeties 


Primary Arithmetic, ...... Nvbbewescioenseoan $0 30 
PE IEE ss nconccecadnopeendcceccen 0 45 
Elementary Arithmetic.................. o-oe 0 50 
Practical Arithmetic. ..... Sibseeibhn ees che - 10 
Key to Practical Arithmetic,......... isakae - 0 


Higher Arithmetic, (in Press.) 
SUPERIOR FEATURES. 
Full discussions of subjects omitted in other 
Treatises. 
Explanations of Commercial Usages. 
Exactness and clearness in Definitions and Rules 


Extra attention to Business Matters, such as 
Taxes, Insurance, Securities, etc. 


Grammar and Composition. 


By G. P. Quackennoss, L.L.D. 


First Book in Grammar....... ............. $0 50 
English Grammar. ..........cccccscessss cove 100 
First Lessons in Composition............... 0 90 
Composition and Rhetoric.................. 150 
PN ci divubin alte crerwoscesss issacanec 1 75 
History of the United States................ 1 75 


Elementary History.of the United States... 0 75 
THE MOST SUCCESSFUL SERIES IN USE. 


| HARKNESS’ LATIN SERIES. 


Introductory Latin Book.................... $125 
Elements of Latin Grammar.... ....... ... 1B 
| Latin Grammar................06 hes keomiceid 1 50 
bk... , 1 50 
| Introduction to Latin Prose................. 150 
PIE Wics conn cesivuhesc®¥ecdvenss 150 
Ee edie ah acon seskane connie 1 50 


These books furnish a better course of Elemen- 
tary Classica] Instruction than can elsewhere be 


| found in our language, and they have obtained 
| an UNPRECEDENTED POPULARITY. 


xe No other Series is so extensively used, and 
80 universally commended. 


| Youman’s First Book of Botany............ $100 
Lockyer’s Elements of Astronomy......... 1 755 
Cornell’s Outline Maps, (per set)............ 15 00 


C. E. LANE, Gen’l Ag’t. 


307 N. FOURTH 8T., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Comprises the following Departments: 


HARVARD COLLEGE. 
Tue Universiry LECTURES. 
Tue Divinity ScHOooL. 
Tue Law ScHOOL. 

THe Mepicat ScHooL. 
Tue DENTAL SCHOOL. 


Tue LAwRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


(In Boston.) 
(In Boston.) 


Tue ScHOOL OF MINING AND PRACTICAL 
GroLoGy. 


Tue Bussey Institution (a School of 
Agriculture and Horticulture.) 


Tue Botanic GARDEN. ° 
Tue ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATORY. 
Tue Museum oF COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY. 


Tue Prasopy Musrtum oF AMERICAN 
ARCHAEOLOGY AND ETHNOLOGY. 


Tue Episcopat THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


The Academic year begins in all departments 
on the Thursday following the last Wednesday 
in September, and ends on the last Wednesday in 
June. There is a recess at Christmas. 


ApMIssion.—The first examination for admis- 
sion to Harvard College is held in each year on 
the Thursday, Friday and Saturday following 
the last Wednesday in June, beginning on Thurs- 
day, at 8 a.m. The second examination for 
admission to Harvard College is held each year 
on the Thursday, Friday and Saturday following 
the last Wednesday in September, beginning on 
Thursday, at8 a.m. 


The examinations for admission to the Engineer- 
ing Course in the Scientific School, to the Mining 
School, and to the Bussey Institution, are held on 
the Thursday following the last Wednesday in 
September, beginning at 9 a. m. 

There are examinations for admission to ad- 
vanced standing in the Medical School in the week 
preceding the last Wednesday in September. 


Candidates for admission to the Divinity School, 
unless they are Bachelors of Arts, must pass an 
examination in some of the Latin Classical 
authors, and in the Greek text of the Gospels. 


There are no examinations for admission to the 
Law School, Medical School, Dental School, 
Lawrence Scientific School (except for the course 
of Engineering), Episcopal Theological School, 
or University Lectures. 


DrorxeEs .—The University confers the ordinary 
degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Sci . 
Bachelor of Divinity, Bachelor of Laws, Doctor 
of Medicine, Doctor of Dental Medicine, Civil 
Engineer, and Mining Engineer, but only after 
thorough public examination, and a residence at 
the University of at least one year. After the 
year 1872 the ordinary degree of Master of Arts 
will only be given upon examination. 


Freres AND Exprnsrs.—The tuition fee for the 
year is $150 in most of the departments of the 
University; in the Medical School it is $200; in 
the second year at the Law School $100, and in 
the third year $50; in the Dental School, $110 for 
the session of four months and a half; in the 
Divinity School, $50 for the year. There are 
separate fees for the separate courses of University 
Lectures, which are proportionate to the number 
of lectures in each course, the charge for one 
lecture a week throughout the Academic year 
being $10. In the Episcopal Theological School, 
tuition and room-rent are free. 


The expenses of an economical student in any 





department of the University, exclusive oftuition, | 


clothes, and traveling, may be estimated at from 
$200 to $400 a yeur, according to his necessities 
an] capacities. In Harvard College and the 
Divinity School there are large funds for aiding 
poor students. Im the Bussey Institution the 
tuition fee will be remitted to poor, meritorious 
students. 


For fuller information about any department of 
the University, address 
J. W. HABRIS, Szcrztarr. 





‘HOLBROOK’S LIQUID SLATING| 


| 
—FOR— | | 
| 


BLACKBOARDS. 


=—— 





E desire to call the special attention of School Directors and 
Teachers to our celebrated Liquip Siatine for making Black- 
boards. It is obtainable in gallon, half gallon, quart or pint cans, and is 
applicable to any smooth, hard and dry surface; making a Blackboard 
of great durability—as serviceable as the best natural stone slate—at a 
small cost. One gallon covers 200 superficial feet with three good coats. 


What is thought of it may be learned from reading the subjoined 


TESTIMONIALS: | 


OrFice C. B. CLARKE, ARCHITECT, 3124 CHESTNUT ST., 
St. Louis, Mo., January 2oth, 1872. 





——, Publishing and School Furnishing Company, 708 and 710 Chestnut Street, | 
t. Louis: 

GENTLEMEN—The Blackboards made of Holbrook’s Liquid Slating, and put on 
the Cote Brilliant school-house, St. Louis, and other school-houses, by your Com- 
pany, continue to give perfect satisfaction. They are both durable and economical. 
I have tested this matter so thoroughly, that I now-make it a part of my regular 
contract in all School buildings, that the Blackboards shall be put upon the walls, 
and shall be made of your Holbrook’s Liquid Slating. 


C. B. CLARKE, Architect. 





Jamzs P. SLape, County Superintendent of St. Clair County, Ills., says: 


‘* Nearly two years since, for the purpose of testing several of the various articles 
used in the making of Blackboard surface, five or six different preparations were 
used in repatring our boards and making #ew Blackboard surface; and, now that | 
sufficient time has elapsed to enable me to judge of their merits, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that Holbrook’s Slating is by far the best. It does not become 
glossy, crack, or scale off. I can further affirm that it does improve, as you claim 
it will, by wse. Of all the preparations thus tested, yours has given, and continues 
to give, entire satisfaction. For this reason I shall take pleasure in recommending 
it as I may have opportunity. J. P. SLADE.” 


BLACKBOARDS IN SCHOOLS. 


[From the Educational Department of the Central Union Agriculturist.] 





‘*BLACKBOARDS IN ScHooLs.—A County Superintendent of large experience, 
both as a Teacher and as a County Superintendent of Schools, says: ‘The Black- 
board should be large enough—from 50 to 100 square feet of surface is the least 
that should be thought of in any district school. In fact, every available space on 
the wall should thus be occupied. About the best board is made by putting a 
plaster of Paris ‘hard finish’ base on the wall and coating it with liquid slating—mind, 
it must be real hard-finish, put on in a workmanlike manner, not a soft finish as 
as we have sometimes seen. If made of boards, they should be of pine, clear stuff, 
thoroughly seasoned, wide, matched closely, with a moulding along the edges and 
a shelf at the bottom to hold the chalk and catch dust. Several receipts for prepar- 
ing cheap slating are current, but we know that the most economical and durable 
board, in the end, will be secured by purchasing and applying Holbrook’s Liquid 
Slating, which has been thoroughly tested by use. Holbrook’s Liquid Slating 
is cheap, durable and good. It makes a smooth durable surface when applied 
to plaster, paper, hard-finish, boards, and old blackboards or walls, on which 
common chalk crayon or slate pencils can be used. It will not crack, blister, nor | 
glaze. It is impervious to water, and cannot scale or rub off. Pencil or crayon 
marks can be erased with perfect ease. The color will never change, and a pencil 
mark can be seen from any angle in the school-room. It will last for years. On 
account of its durability and excellence it is much cheaper than paint. It is sold 
at $1.50 per pint, $2.75 per quart, $5.25 per half gallon, and $10.00 per gallon. A 
gallon will cover 200 square feet. We can testify, from personal experience, to the 
economy and perfect adaptability of this substance to the purpose intended. What | 





say you, school officers and teachers, shall we not inaugurate an era of good black- | 
boards without further delay in a// our schools? 


School Desks, 
Teachers’ Desks, 
Office Desks, 
Church Seats, 
Globes, all sizes, 
Camp’s Outline Maps, 


—AND— 


Everything Pertaining to the Complete Ontit and Furnishing of Schools, 


ALWAYS IN STOCK. 





Correspondence solicited and promptly attended to. Address, 


Western Publishing and School Furnishing Company, 


Nos. 708 and 710 Chestnut Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. | 


| dially invited. Address 
| Bascom’s Works; 


y 
| spondence invited. Address the Publishers, 


Highly Important. 


New Educational Publications 


‘WOOLWORTH, AINSWORTH & Ut 


Drawing in the Public Schools. 


Success of the Pioneer System. 


ema OF 
Bartholomew’s Drawing Books, 


To meet the advance in public sentiment, 
and the improvement in teaching the 
Art in Schools of all grades. 


Remember the Bartholomew’ s System is the Pioneer, 
and the chinges are founded on experience. 


Ww are also happy to announce that Barthol- 
omew’s Primary DRAWING CARDS, 
Third Series, continuing the exercises of Series 
Second—with more beautiful designs—will be 
— January Ist. The Third Series is designed 
for the —— grades of Primary and the lower 
grades of Grammar Schools. No. 8 Primary Card 
ready January Ist. 

The publication of the old No. 1 Drawing Book 
will be continued. 

Single copies of the new No. 1 Drawing Book 
will be mailed to teachers for examination, at 
25 cents, post-paid, 


TE=ZAS 





| Uniform Standard in School Text-Books. 


Official adoption by the State Board of Education, 
June 20 and July 7, 1871 
In accordance with section 3 of ‘‘An Act to or- 
ganize and maintain a system of Free Public 
Schools in the State of Texas,” the books adopted 
by the state Board of Education are required to 
be used in all the Public Free Schools of the State. 
The noms series of Standard School Books 
—_ been selected, after careful comparison, as 
‘ollows: 


PAYSON, DUNTON & SCRIBNER’S 


National System of Penmanship. 


> Edition of 1871. Revised, newly engraved 
and improved. Retail price reduced 
to Fifteen Cents each. 


THE STANDARD SYSTEM OF AMERICA. 


RETAIL Pricks— Payson, Dunton §& Scribner’s 
Penmanship comprises: 
Copy-Books. in 12 numbers. Per dozen. ...$1 80 
a ge 300 copies each....... ..... 50 
National Writing-Tablets, 6 Nos., sheet.... 2 50 
National Writing-Tablets, 6 Nos., mounted. 3 75 
Primary Writing-Tablets, 2 Nos., sheet.... 80 
Primary Writing-Tablets, 2 Nos., mounted. 1 25 
Manual of Penmanship ... ..........008 SPE 
Oblique Lines. Per dozen................+- 15 
American Writing-Books. Oblong & square. ‘ - 


Per GoSeM.. .....-.06 Mixieegidatsakenaced e 
National Writing-Books. Per dozen....... 80 
Copy-Book Covers, Per dozen........ eee 45 





Crosby's Greek Text-Books. 


A COMPENDIOUS GRAMMAR or THE GREEK 
LANGUAGE An Entirely New Book. By 
ALPHEUS CROSBY. 

CROSBY’S SERIES or TFXT-BOOKS comprise: 

Greek Grammar, as heretofore, retail price. .$2 00 

Greek Grammar, revised edit’n, see te .. $@ 


Greek Tables, “6 ‘ce 
Compendious Greek Grammar, ‘‘ ‘‘ 1 50 
Quack Lessons, - e s “ec “ce 1 00 
Xenophen’s Anabasis, . ; “ 4s 1% 
Sentential Analysis, te 68 10 


Greek L ssons, revised edition, 
Lexicon to the Anabasis, in preparation. 

Furnished for first introduction, and for ex- 
onieen, at a discount of forty per cent. from 
retail. 

By special request of the author, and in ac- 
cordance with a rule which has been followed 
from the first publication of these works, com- 
mencing thirty years ago, recommendations of 


| them are omitted. 


Correspondeace nn © these books is cor- 
the publishers. 


Esthetics, or the Science of Beauty..... $2 00 


Philosophy of Rhetoric.............--+0+- 1 50 

Brigham’s Scholar’s Register .......... 25 
ae Recitation Card...... ........-: 03 

Champlin’s Works. 

Text-Book in Intellectual Philosophy... 1 50 

First Principles of Ethics................ 1 50 
Cambridge Course of Physics. 

Chamiee Liithas abed odes deka, akedsdadavidee 2 00 

Natural Philosophy........ ....00-.000++ 2 00 

AGEFONOMY 2... 00. cccccccee sevcccce gions 2 00 
Cambridge Physics (Shorter Course). 

Handbook of the Stars................05 - 1 62 

Handbook of Natural Philosophy..... -- 13 

Handbook of Chemistry....... .....+.+6+ 12 
Campbell’s New German Course ...... 12% 


These selections are from the celebrated Series 
published by WootwortH, AinswortH & Com- 
PANY, New York and Chicago, and have been 
widely used and highly approved by our best 
private institutions. 

Descriptive Catalogues of Standard Text-Books, 
in all branches, sent to any address. Corre- 


WOOLWORTH, AINSWORTH & CO,, 


51, 53 and 55 John Street, N. Y. 
: 32 Bloomfield Street, Boston. 
517 State Street, Chicago. 
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IMPORTANT 


To 


EDUCATORS 


Is THE 


New System Better than the Old? 


Guyot’s System ‘ Vindicated.” 


Tur AvTHORS OR COMPILERS OF 


THE OLD SYSTEM 


are Legion; 


THE NEW 


is represented by ONLY ONE NAME, that of 


ARNOLD GUYOT. 


Those who have studied the mechanical system 
know that it is made up of a mass or medley of 
detached, lifeless facts—names of continents, 
countries, cities, rivers, lakes, oceans, moun- 
tains, islands and capes. Populations, bounda- 
ries, products, climates, altitudes, manufactures 
and morals are promiscuously pressed into and 
over the pupil’s memory, but the relation of the 
climates to the productions, of the rivers to the 
mountains, of the populations to both, are not re- 
vealed, and the mind of the scholar struggles un- 
der the lifeless load. 

Guyot’s System recognizes the fact that the 
earth is an organic structure, all of whose parts 
are Vitally related to each other. No mountain can 
say to his neighbor mountains, ‘‘I have no need of 
you.’’ They are not only neighbors, but broth- 
ers, Neither can the rivers say to the hills. ‘‘We 
have no need of you.’’ 

A child may learn by rote the names, lengths 
and directions of all the rivers between the Hud- 
son and the reefs of Florida, and the knowledge 
be of no more geographical value than the names 
of all the signs on Wood street, from Fifth avenue 
to the river. He knows that water runs down 
hill, but he does not know that that is the reason 
which determines the size, direction and rapidity 
of all the rivers upon the globe. He knows that 
all the rivers between the Hudson and the Gulf of 
Mexico empty into the Atlantic ocean, but he 
does not know why—and no Geography of the old 
kind teaches him that the Alleghanies are a huge 
surface sloping that way. Physical Geography 


teaches such things, and Guyor’s GEOGRAPHIES | 


TRACH PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
** We might as well undertake to teach a cor- 


rect astronomy out of the old Ptolemaic books, as | 


to undertake to teach geography correctly out 
of those old Geographies—it is not there.’’—Rev. 
J, B. Bittinger, D.D. 


**Guyot has revolutionized the sentiment of 


our country as to the true character and scope of | 
geographical instruction. He has changed the | 


entire character of that instruction. He has 
given us a series of text books, and several series 
of maps, unequalled in this country and unsur- 


passed in any other. He is the pioneer, the in- | 


spirer and the Nestor in this great reform.’’— 
Wm. F. Phelps, A.M., President of First State 
Normal School of Minnesota. 





33 For terms of intreduction, etc., apply to 


MADISON BABCOCK, 





THE GOTHIC DESK, 


E"*or Schools, 











For Hither One or T'wo Pupils. 
Nothing Like It! 
Nothing so Good! 
Nothing so Cheap! 
No Desk so Durable! 


NO DESK EVER MANUFACTURED GIVES SUCH 


UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION !! 


MORE TESTIMONY. 


CHOOL OFFICERS, who desire to purchase the BEST DESKS 
MADE, and knowing just where they can find them, should send 
3 for our Prices and Circulars before purchasing elsewhere. 
see The story is told by letters, like the following from 


ILLINOIS: 
Carrollton, Ills., October 20, 1871. 


GENTLEMEN :—It gives us great pleasure to say the Desks and Seats 
furnished by you for our New School Building, after thorough trial, give 
entire satisfaction. The Patent Gothic Desks, with the Curved Folding 
Slat Seat, are 


Not Only Beautiful but Very Substantial, 


giving Ease and Comfort to the Pupil, securing an erect position while 
sitting, which we consider indispensable to the health and proper develop- 


ment of the young. Respectfully, 
E. L. CRAIG, 
T. H. BOYD, 
G. W. DAVIS, 


Here is another from W. Crark, A.M., President of Franklin Female 
College, Holly Springs, 


MISSISSIPPI. 


- Holly Springs, Miss., March 15th, 1871. 
| GENTLEMEN :—The Desks ordered have come to hand. I like them 
| 


| very much indeed. Too much cannot be said in their favor. They are 
well constructed and cheap. They are 


| Made on True Physiological Principles. 


They are my deau tdeal of what School Desks should be. 


Directors. 





I have occupied and used nearly every kind of School Desks that have 
| been made and I consider the New Patent Gothic Desk superior to any 
| of them in every respect. Whenever I want more I shall order them of 
| your house, and shall buy the ‘Gothic Desk.” 
Respectfully yours, W. CLARK. 


MIsSSOU RI. 


Here is another extract from a letter dated November 24th, 1871, which 
_ speaks for itself: 

| “Our School Furniture purchased of you is in COMPLETE ORDER 
after Years of Use for not only SCHOOL, but for SABBATH-SCHOOL 
/and CHURCH purposes.” 


| H. W. TOBIAS, Clerk. 
| oo 


Agent for the Educational Publications of | 


CHAS. SCRIBNER € CO., 
708 and 710 Chestnut St., 
ST. LOUIS. 


(= Send for Circulars and all other information to the 


Western Pubiishing and School Furnishing Company, 
708 and 710 Chestnut Street, ST, LOUIS. 





THE FIRST AND THE LAST 


OF 


Two Great School Series. 


FUST PUBLISHED: 
I, 


Barnes’s Brief Histories 


INAUGURATED BY THE PUBLICATION OF 


ABrief History of the United States 


WITH THE FOLLOWING 
ORIGINAL FEATURES: 


Itis Brief, for one term of study; yet it is so 
Comprebensive that no important subject fuils 
of full attention. Its charming Interest never 
flags. The Propertion of Events according to 
importance is strictly maintained, and it is care- 
fully Arranged in six Epochs. It has Catch 
Words in black type, and Key Notes to dis- 
tinguish between battles and other events of gene- 
ral similarity. Foot Notes contain the anecdote, 
humor, and sparkle of history, also Biographies 
of national characters. The Maps are copper- 
plate engravings, skilfully colored. Questions 
follow the text. “Historical Recreations” 
constitute a delightful and thorough means of 
Review. There are seventy Illustrations, all 
new and brilliant specimens of art, and full of 
entertaining action. Portraits are included as 
far as possible in characteristic scenes. Dates 
are scarce in the text, but given at the top of each 
page and in reviews. ‘lhe Philosophy of His- 
tory is studiously presented. Absvlute Impar- 
tiality is also observed. To crown all, a Verbal 
Index facilitates instant refe:ence. 

In every one of these particulars 


The New History is Without a Peer! 


II. 
WATSON’S 


INDEPENDENT READERS, 


OF THE 


NATIONAL SERIES. 


—_—— 


The INDEPENDENT READERS are designed to 
meet a demand for smaller and cheaper books 
than the National Series proper, and to serve as 
well for intermediate volumes of the National 
Readers in large graded schools requiring more 
books than one ordinary series will supply. The 
Series is just completed (January, 1872) by the 
publication of 


The Independent Sixth Reader, 


Embracing a treatise on Elocution, sv logical 
and scientifically precise—so succinct, perspicu- 
ous and comprehensive, as absolutely to do away 
with the common necessity of stating Excep- 
tions. A novel feature is the introduction of 
Blackboard Diagrams. The Examples for 
illustration and practice are the best that could 
be gathered in twenty years of experience. The 
Selections which follow represent every variety 
of style and subject, arranged Topically, con- 
tributed by the Best Authors; full of Interest, 
Brief, entirely New to scholars; Graded with 
peculiar exactness, furnished with Biographies 
of authors, and extensive explanatory Foot 
Notes; and Illustrated with magnificent full- 
page wood-cuts, the finest ever placed in an 
American school-book. 


EXAMINE THEM! 
x} Either of the volumes will be sent to any 
teacher proposing to adopt for class use if ap- 


proved, postpaid, on receipt of 75 cents; or both 
on receipt of $1.25, by the publishers, 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., 
National Educational Publishers, 
111 and 118 William Street, 


NEW YORK. 
AND 


515 State Street, Cuicaco, IxLxs. 
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